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Executive  Summary 


This  report  describes  the  employment  process  and  the  knowledge  and  skills  that  are  necessary 
to  obtain,  retain,  and  advance  beyond  entry-level  jobs  in  the  San  Francisco  labor  market.  Entry 
level  is  defined  as  a job  that  requires  only  a high  school  education  and  less  than  one  year  of 
work  experience. 

Information  for  this  report  was  obtained  in  a process  that  used  survey  responses  from 
employers  in  San  Francisco  to  help  identify  potential  new  job  opportunities,  clarify  the  nature  of 
the  jobs  created,  and  identify  the  skills  required  by  employers.  Survey  data  were  obtained  for 
564  entry-level  occupations  from  phone  calls  to  over  900  firms.  In-depth  and  on-site  interviews 
with  77  human  resource  personnel  and  75  "line"  supervisors  of  entry-level  workers  provide 
information  on  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  be  hired  into  entry-level  positions,  to  succeed 
on  the  job  once  employed,  and  to  advance  to  the  position  above  entry  level.  Because  we 
conducted  site  interviews  at  firms  of  different  sizes,  we  can  describe  some  of  the  differences  in 
policies,  procedures,  and  requirements  in  large  (over  300  workers),  medium  (100-249  workers), 
and  small  (less  than  49  workers)  firms. 

The  survey  process  allowed  us  to  do  more  than  collect  data,  however.  We  used  it  as  a means 
for  establishing  lasting  contacts  between  San  Francisco  firms  and  the  Department  of  Human 
Services  so  that  DHS  can  better  monitor  requirements  for  new  job  opportunities  for  welfare 
recipients.  Relationships  with  employers  established  through  the  survey  process  can  provide 
DHS  job  developers  with  additional  information  on  employment  nuances  in  each  firm  and  can 
provide  contacts  with  human  resource  personnel  and  line  supervisors  so  that  the  information 
flow  can  continue  over  time. 

Data  from  our  surveys  have  led  us  to  the  insights  listed  in  response  to  the  four  questions  below: 

1.  What  type  of  firms  hire  entry-level  workers? 

• With  the  exception  of  agriculture  and  mining,  entry-level  jobs  exist  in  all  industrial  sectors. 

• Entry-level  jobs  exist  in  firms  of  all  sizes. 

• Retail  trade  and  business  services  sectors  of  the  economy  contain  the  largest  percentage 
of  entry-level  jobs.  These  two  sectors  account  for  nearly  50  percent  of  all  entry-level  jobs. 
Manufacturing  contains  nearly  10  percent  of  all  entry-level  jobs  as  does  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate. 

• A much  lower  percentage  of  small  firms  than  medium  or  large  firms  hire  entry-level  workers. 
A much  higher  percentage  of  small  firms  also  exit  from  the  San  Francisco  labor  market 
(e.g.,  close  down),  which  might  leave  their  San  Francisco  workers  without  jobs. 

• A lower  percentage  of  firms  in  public  utilities,  business  services,  and  government  sectors 
hire  entry-level  workers  than  firms  in  other  sectors. 

• Firms  in  manufacturing,  public  utilities,  wholesale  trade,  and  education  have  greater 
turnover  (i.e.,  "no  longer  in  business")  than  firms  in  other  sectors,  which  means  that 
retaining  entry-level  employment  may  be  more  difficult  in  these  sectors. 

• Whether  entry-level  jobs  are  in  large  or  small  firms  depends  on  the  industry.  In 
manufacturing,  retail  trade,  and  business  services,  small  firms  are  the  most  likely  to  hire 
entry-level  workers.  In  construction  and  general  services  medium-sized  firms  are  the  most 
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likely  to  hire  entry-level  workers.  In  trade/communication/public  utilities,  finance/insurance/ 
real  estate,  and  hotel/lodging,  large  firms  are  the  most  likely  in  their  sector  to  hire  entry-level 
workers. 

2.  How  do  firms  hire  entry-level  workers? 

• Virtually  all  firms  use  informal  methods  (i.e.,  word  of  mouth,  referrals)  for  recruiting  entry- 
level  workers,  although  two-thirds  use  newspapers  and  one  half  use  web  postings.  When 
looking  for  a job,  entry-level  workers  should  therefore  combine  informal  networking  (with 
friends,  relatives,  church,  and  others)  with  more  formal  job  search  methods.  Given  the 
newness  of  the  web  and  its  relatively  heavy  use  in  recruiting  by  firms,  computer  literacy 
may  be  a growing  skill  needed  to  locate  a job  opening. 

• Large  discrepancies  exist  between  stated  requirements  for  entry-level  jobs  and  those  held 
by  successful  applicants.  About  37  percent  of  firms  of  all  sizes  state  that  a high  school 
degree  is  not  needed  for  employment  and  about  one-third  do  not  require  work  experience. 
However,  only  about  10  percent  of  workers  in  entry-level  positions  do  not  have  a high 
school  diploma  and  only  about  seven  percent  do  not  have  work  experience.  Thus,  few 
individuals  who  would  hold  entry-level  jobs  actually  possess  only  high  school  education  and 
less  than  one  year  of  work  experience  which  is  our  definition  of  entry-level.  In  fact,  38 
percent  of  entry-level  workers  have  some  college. 

• Speaking  English  very  well  is  necessary  for  employment  for  over  one-third  of  employers, 
and  understanding  English  very  well  is  necessary  for  employment  for  half  the  employers. 

• A criminal  record  or  history  of  mental  health  or  substance  abuse  problems  would  prevent 
hiring  by  one-third  of  employers. 

• Having  no  recent  work  history,  unemployment,  or  only  short-term  job  experience  is  a 
detriment  for  employment  in  about  15  percent  of  firms. 

• U.S.  citizenship,  references  and  minimum  age  requirements  are  employment  requirements 
for  two-thirds  of  employers. 

• Fewer  than  one  fifth  of  the  employers  require  drug  tests,  medical  exams,  fingerprinting,  or 
credit  check. 

• About  one-third  of  the  employers  of  entry-level  workers  require  drivers  licenses.  About  an 
equal  percentage  will  not  hire  individuals  with  felonies. 

• Employers  have  a hard  time  finding  entry-level  workers.  Over  70  percent  of  the  firms  say 
that  entry  level-workers  are  difficult  to  locate  and  two-thirds  of  the  firms  say  that  their 
demand  for  entry-level  workers  has  increased  in  the  last  two  years. 


3.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  entry-level  jobs? 

• Administrative  support  positions  is  the  dominant  occupation  for  entry-level  jobs.  Nearly  half 
of  the  entry-level  jobs  in  large  and  medium  firms  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  jobs  in  small 
firms  are  in  administrative  support.  Another  44  percent  of  entry-level  jobs  in  small  firms  and 
one-quarter  in  large  and  medium  firms  are  laborer/operative  or  sales  positions. 

• Wages  decline  with  firm  size.  The  average  wage  paid  for  the  entry-level  jobs  surveyed  in 
large  firms  was  $10.48.  It  was  $9.79  in  medium-sized  firms  and  $9.46  in  small  firms. 

• Firms  that  do  not  require  high  school  graduation  or  work  experience  for  their  entry-level 
positions  pay  lower  wages. 
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• Entry-level  jobs  are  only  the  starting  place  for  employment.  In  over  two-thirds  of  the  cases, 
the  average  person  leaves  the  position  within  two  years.  Turnover  is  higher  in  smaller  firms 
with  over  80  percent  of  entry-level  workers  leaving  their  job  in  two  years  in  small  firms.  In 
about  60  percent  of  the  cases,  the  reason  for  leaving  the  position  is  promotion  or  quitting  for 
better  work  opportunities. 

• Most  entry-level  workers  will  eventually  earn  at  least  $10.00  an  hour.  Only  about  15  percent 
of  entry-level  jobs,  25  percent  in  small  firms,  will  never  pay  $10.00. 

• Few  workers  in  entry-level  positions  will  earn  over  $15.00  an  hour.  Over  half  the  firms  say 
workers  in  the  entry-level  position  will  never  make  that  much. 

• One  half  the  firms  provide  training  for  workers  in  entry-level  positions. 

• Fewer  small  firms  provide  fringe  benefits  than  larger  firms.  Still,  two-third  of  all  firms  provide 
medical,  dental,  paid  vacations,  sick  leave,  and  retirement. 

» Virtually  no  firms  provide  child  care  assistance  or  paid  child  care  for  entry-level  jobs. 

• Over  half  of  all  firms--more  large  firms  than  small  firms-have  an  hours  requirement  for 
receiving  benefits,  either  a minimum  number  of  hours  worked  per  week  or  a minimum 
worked  per  year. 


4.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  successful  entry-level  workers? 

• Dependability  was  the  most  frequently  mentioned  characteristic  used  to  describe  the  "ideal" 
entry-level  employee.  Communication,  education/experience/skills,  work  ethic,  friendly,  and 
initiative  were  all  used  extensively  to  describe  the  ideal  entry-level  worker. 

• Satisfactory  performance  on  the  entry-level  job  leads  to  promotion  in  over  half  the  firms. 
"Soft  skills"  (e.g.,  trainable,  responsible)  cited  as  a factor  in  promotion  in  over  40  percent  of 
the  firms. 

• Interpersonal  skills  are  extremely  important  for  success  in  over  three-quarters  of  the  firms 
and  communication  skills  are  extremely  important  for  success  in  about  80  percent. 

• Over  half  the  firms  say  that  resource  management  (allocating  time,  money,  materials,  and 
staff)  is  extremely  important  for  success  in  the  entry-level  job. 

• Reading  is  extremely  important  for  success  in  over  half  the  entry-level  jobs. 

• Writing  and  problem  solving  are  extremely  important  for  succeeding  in  only  about  one-third 
of  the  entry-level  jobs. 

• Reliability  and  integrity/honesty  are  extremely  important  in  over  90  percent  of  entry-level 
jobs. 

• Creative  thinking,  decision-making,  and  problem  solving  skills  are  much  more  important 
skills  for  smaller  than  larger  firms. 

• Organizing  information,  math,  problem  solving,  use  of  equipment,  and  knowledge  of 
software  and  computer  programs  are  skills  needed  much  more  for  the  position  after  entry 
level  than  for  entry-level  working. 

In  sum,  from  our  surveys  we  see  that  entry-level  jobs  are  located  in  all  industries  and  in  firms  of 

all  sizes.  However,  entry-level  opportunities  are  most  prevalent  in  retail  trade  and  business 

services  and  are  not  prevalent  in  construction,  public  utilities,  government,  and  trade  and 

communication.  Although  small  firms  often  have  entry-level  jobs,  particularly  in  manufacturing, 
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business  services,  and  retail  trade,  they  are  also  more  likely  to  go  out  of  business  and  leave 
workers  without  jobs  than  are  larger  firms. 

We  also  find  that  firms  have  difficulty  locating  "entry-level11  workers  and  use  a wide  variety  of 
both  formal  and  informal  methods  to  recruit  entry-level  workers.  At  the  same  time,  the  screens 
they  use  for  hiring  entry-level  workers  are  high.  Employment  references,  citizenship,  education 
level  and  work  experience  above  the  stated  requirements  may  be  virtual  necessities  for 
employment.  Although  the  majority  of  employers  do  not  require  drug  tests,  medical  exams,  or 
fingerprinting  and  do  not  claim  negative  biases  against  criminal  records  or  a past  history  of  drug 
abuse  or  mental  problems,  understanding  English  very  well  is  a necessity  for  employment  in 
half  the  firms. 

The  typical  entry-level  worker  is  in  administrative  support,  with  a relatively  large  percentage  of 
workers  in  laborer/operative  or  sales  positions.  While  wages  in  these  positions  are  not  at  self 
sufficiency  (average  about  $10.00  an  hour,  more  in  larger  firms),  most  workers  leave  these 
positions  within  two  years  for  a promotion  or  a better  job  opportunity.  Few  workers  who  stay  in 
these  positions  will  ever  make  $15.00  an  hour,  however.  Most  entry-level  jobs  carry  fringe 
benefits,  after  a period  of  waiting,  including  medical,  paid  vacation,  dental,  sick  leave,  and 
retirement.  However,  virtually  no  firms  offer  child  care  assistance,  most  probably  a necessity  for 
most  of  DHS  clients. 

Most  firms  rate  "soft"  skills  as  extremely  important  for  success  in  entry-level  employment. 
Dependability,  interpersonal  skills  and  communication,  integrity/honesty,  are  almost  universally 
valued  and  resource  management  and  reading  are  necessities  in  about  half  the  entry-level 
positions.  Both  job  performance  and  "soft  skills"  are  necessary  for  promotion.  Once  promoted, 
the  skills  needed  for  success  become  somewhat  more  complex.  Organizing  information,  math, 
problem  solving,  use  of  equipment,  and  knowledge  of  software  and  computer  programs  become 
more  important  as  one  move  up  the  employment  latter.  Smaller  firms  seem  to  require  a greater 
variety  of  skills  with  a greater  proportion  saying  that  creative  thinking,  decision-making,  and 
problem  solving  skills  are  important  in  the  entry-level  job. 

In  sum,  job  seekers  must  be  firmly  committed  to  the  labor  market  to  find  a job  with  good  wages 
and  benefits.  Successful  applicants  will  be  those  who  engage  in  pro-active  job  searching  and 
who  have  skills  beyond  the  minimum  requirements.  Job  seekers  must  be  willing  to  acquire  both 
“soft”  and  “hard”  skills  and  information  in  order  to  meet  the  standards  set  by  incumbents  in  the 
job.  Attitude,  dependability,  and  personal  skills  are  necessary  to  obtain  employment  and  to 
succeed  in  entry-level  jobs.  Education  and  training  and  additional  “hard”  skills  are  necessary  to 
advance  to  the  next  higher  position. 
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Introduction 

Today's  tight  labor  market  is  often  seen  as  a boon  for  individuals  who  may  have  had 
employment  difficulties  in  the  past.  Low  unemployment,  stories  of  skilled  job  seekers  with 
multiple  job  offers,  and  employers  who  cannot  fill  even  low-skilled  positions  in  their  firm  create 
the  impression  that  virtually  any  one  can  find  a job.  Of  course,  anyone  familiar  with  the  perils  of 
the  low-skilled  workforce  knows  that  the  reality  is  very  different.  For  many  in  our  society,  finding 
employment  that  will  provide  sufficient  income  for  even  a minimal  standard  of  living  presents 
enormous  challenges  that  frequently  cannot  be  overcome.  Employers  may  be  looking  for  a level 
of  skill  or  experience  that  job  seekers  who  have  not  been  recently  employed  simply  do  not 
possess.  Or  perhaps  other  circumstances,  such  as  the  job  seeker’s  family  responsibilities, 
significantly  narrow  employment  choices. 

Recent  changes  in  welfare  legislation  in  the  form  of  The  Personal  Responsibility  and  Work 
Opportunity  Reconciliation  Act  of  1996  provided  incentives  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
employers  and  many  low-skill  workers  by  requiring  all  capable  individuals  to  move  from  welfare 
to  work  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  goal  is  to  move  families  toward  self-sufficiency.  The 
California  Work  Opportunity  and  Responsibility  to  Kids  Program  (CalWORKs)  amended  the 
California  laws  to  address  federal  welfare  reform  requirements  and  required  each  county  in 
California  to  help  move  welfare  recipients  from  welfare  to  work.  Federal  law  also  imposes  a 
lifetime  limit  of  60  months  of  support  from  the  Temporary  Assistance  to  Needy  Families  (TANF) 
and  current  welfare  recipients  must  work  32  hours  a week  within  18  months  after  benefits  begin. 

The  current  tight  labor  market  quickly  absorbed  those  welfare  recipients  who  had  sufficient 
knowledge  and  skills.  However,  as  time  passes  counties  are  facing  an  increasing  proportion  of 
CalWORKs  recipients  who  have  extremely  low  levels  of  skills  and/or  multiple  barriers  to 
employment.  In  this  context,  it  is  crucial  to  identify  the  knowledge  and  skills  those  CalWORKs 
recipients  need  and  to  define  the  barriers  that  prevent  them  from  being  employable  so  that  their 
deficiencies  can  be  addressed. 

If  welfare  recipients  enter  the  labor  market  without  requisite  knowledge,  skills,  or  qualities  (e.g., 
appearance,  employment  reference)  that  employer’s  demand,  they  are  likely  to  fail  in  their 
efforts  to  find  work.  To  be  successful,  job  seekers  must  meet  the  minimum  posted  requirements 
for  education  and  work  experience  and  often  must  pass  employment  barriers  such  as  drug 
tests,  work  history  requirements,  license  requirements,  etc.  Perhaps  the  subtlest  barriers  are  the 
unstated  education  and  work  experience  requirements  and  the  “soft”  skills  that  must  be  held  by 
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the  successful  job  applicant.  Program  and  job  developers  at  DHS  should  be  prepared  to  steer 
low-skill  workers  toward  fulfilling  the  unstated  job  requirements  as  manifested  by  characteristics 
of  incumbents. 

To  achieve  long-term  self-sufficiency,  TANF  recipients  need  more  than  the  minimum  skills  to 
gain  entry  to  the  labor  market.  They  must  be  prepared  be  prepared  to  meet  job  performance 
expectations  and  start  climbing  promotion  ladders.  Job  seekers  and  those  supporting  their  entry 
into  the  labor  market  must  understand  the  employment  requirements  for  hiring,  successful 
performance  evaluation,  and  promotion.  Currently,  detailed,  systematic  information  about  those 
requirements  does  not  exist. 

Our  survey  helps  to  fill  this  information  gap  and  assists  DHS  in  its  efforts  to  define  current 
employer  needs  for  entry-level  jobs  and  beyond.  We  have  used  survey  responses  from 
employers  in  San  Francisco  to  identify  new  entry-level  job  opportunities,  clarify  the  nature  of  the 
jobs  created,  and  the  skills  sets  required  by  employers  for  these  positions.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  survey,  we  have  defined  entry  level  jobs  as  those  that  require  only  a high  school  education 
and  less  than  one  year  of  work  experience.  (Appendix  I provides  a detailed  description  of  the 
survey  methods  and  process). 

The  surveys  were  designed  to  gather  specific  information  about  the  knowledge  and  skills  that 
applicants  needed  to  meet  the  minimum  job  requirements,  to  meet  the  qualifications  held  by  the 
successful  applicants,  to  succeed  once  employed  in  the  job,  and  to  advance  into  the  next  higher 
position.  Information  also  was  obtained  about  recruitment  methods  and  benefits  from 
employment  in  each  firm.  This  information  provides  invaluable  insights  into  the  hiring  and 
employment  barriers  that  might  prohibit  TANF  recipients  from  achieving  long-term  self- 
sufficiency  and  other  low-skill  workers  from  gaining  employment. 

The  survey  process  involved  more  than  data  collection,  however.  We  used  it  as  a means  for 
strengthening  relationships  between  San  Francisco  firms  and  DHS.  As  part  of  the  survey 
process,  we  formed  a partnership  between  the  survey  researcher  team  and  the  DHS  job 
developers.  While  the  survey  researchers  made  all  initial  phone  contacts  with  employers,  the 
job  developers  accompanied  them  on  the  on-site  interviews  of  human  resource  specialists  and 
line  supervisors.  By  having  job  developers  accompany  survey  researchers  in  their  fieldwork, 
DHS  personnel  learned  first  hand  about  the  knowledge  and  skills  required  for  employment,  the 
hiring  processes,  and  the  methods  of  recruitment  that  their  clients  will  face.  During  their  face-to- 
face  meetings  with  human  resource  specialists  and  supervisors  of  the  entry-level  workers,  job 
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developers  could  question  employers  in  detail  about  their  needs  under  the  guise  of  survey 
research.  They  could  also  establish  personal  relationships  with  those  who  could  later  be  of  use 
to  them  in  placing  job  seekers  at  the  firms  they  visited. 

Report  Outline 

This  report  examines  the  employment  process  and  entry-level  jobs  in  San  Francisco.  We  first 
examine  the  relationship-building  that  occurred  between  job  developers  at  DHS  and  San 
Francisco  employers  and  then  report  the  information  obtained  from  surveying  employers.  The 
report  describes  general  outcomes  in  four  sections. 

I.  A brief  description  of  methods.  This  section  briefly  describes  the  methods  used  to  collect 
the  data  and  provides  a summary  of  the  relationship-building  process  that  occurred 
between  DHS  job  developers  and  survey  researchers.  Appendix  I fully  describes 
methods  and  sampling  issues. 

II.  A description  of  entry-level  jobs  in  San  Francisco.  This  section  answers  four  basic 
questions: 

• What  type  of  firms  hire  entry-level  workers? 

• How  do  firms  hire  entry-level  workers? 

• What  are  the  characteristics  of  entry-level  jobs? 

• What  are  the  characteristics  of  successful  entry-level  workers? 

III.  Potential  uses  of  the  information.  This  section  outlines  how  DHS  personnel  might  use 
the  information  from  the  surveys. 

IV.  Summary,  conclusions,  and  recommendations.  This  section  summarizes  and  draws 
conclusions  from  the  report  and  makes  recommendations  for  future  work. 

The  report  also  contains  three  appendices.  The  first  details  survey  methods.  The  second 
provides  all  of  the  data  tables  used  to  reach  the  conclusions  in  the  text.  The  third  provides  a 
copy  of  the  summary  sheets  of  the  employment  opportunities  provided  to  DHS  job  developers 
after  site  visits. 


I.  Methods 

The  survey  process  proceeded  in  two  stages.  In  the  first  stage,  researchers  obtained  a brief 
description  of  each  entry-level  job  with  projected  openings.  In  stage  two,  researchers  asked 
human  resource  specialists  and  line  supervisors  of  the  entry-level  jobs  more  in-depth  questions 
about  specific  jobs  that  were  identified  in  the  first  stage.  The  questions  for  the  human  resource 
specialists  were  designed  to  elicit  information  about  the  hiring  process  and  about  the  level  of 
knowledge  and  skills  required  for  employment.  Since  minimum  requirements  are  not  always 
sufficient  to  ensure  employment,  the  survey  questions  also  elicited  information  about  the 
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average  level  of  knowledge  and  skills  of  those  who  were  hired.  Survey  questions  for  the  line 
supervisor  were  designed  to  elicit  information  about  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  for 
workers  to  stay  employed  and  be  successful  in  their  entry-level  position  and  the  knowledge  and 
skills  needed  to  move  to  the  next  higher  position.  Taken  together,  questions  on  the  two  surveys 
administered  at  the  firm's  site  were  designed  to  give  us  a realistic  portrait  of  the  knowledge  and 
skills  necessary  to  obtain,  maintain,  anc/ advance  beyond  entry-level  employment. 

Survey  data  were  gathered  over  a two-year  period.  In  Spring  and  Summer  of  1998,  we 
telephoned  about  35  employers  and  administered  Human  Resource  and  Line  Supervisor 
surveys  in  15  of  these  firms.  All  of  these  employers  were  "large"  in  that  they  employed  over  300 
workers.  From  June  1999  to  February  2000,  we  targeted  medium  (100-249  employees)  and 
small  (1-49  employees)  firms,  and  set  a goal  of  completing  the  three-part  survey  process  for  25 
firms  of  each  size.  This  stratification  enabled  us  to  discern  differences  in  employment 
requirements  for  firms  of  different  sizes.  We  obtained  Human  Resource  and  Line  Supervisor 
surveys  for  75  employers,  25  each  large,  medium,  and  small  and  telephone  survey  data  on  909 
firms.1 

Relationship  Building 

During  the  survey  process,  university  researchers,  and  DHS  staff  worked  as  a team.  Survey 
researchers  met  formally  with  DHS  job  developers  on  four  separate  occasions:  in  an  initial 
training  session  in  1998;  in  a formal  focus  group  in  late  1998  to  determine  the  "benefits  and 
costs"  of  job  developer  involvement  in  the  survey  process;  in  a second  training  session  at  the 
the  beginning  of  the  survey  process  in  1999;  and  in  a midpoint  debriefing  and  re- 
introductionsession  in  early  2000.  Job  developers  from  DHS  who  accompanied  survey 
researchers  on  the  interviews  were  core  participants  in  all  meetings. 

During  the  survey  process,  researchers  and  DHS  job  developers  visited  the  firms  together  to 
survey  human  resource  specialists  and  line  supervisors  for  detailed  information  about  the 
employment  process  and  requirements.  The  survey  process  built  relationships  in  several  ways. 
It  established  a dialogue  between  DHS  personnel  and  the  survey  researchers  so  that  each 
group  could  better  understand  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  other.  DHS  staff  could  refine 
their  understanding  of  the  labor  market  that  low-skill  workers  will  face  and  researchers  could 
better  understand  the  way  in  which  DHS  works  with  its  client  population.  The  process  also 
allowed  job  developers  to  form  relationships  with  the  employers  being  surveyed  which  they  can 


build  on  over  time  to  update  the  survey  information  and  to  raise  the  visibility  of  DHS  as  a 
potential  source  of  employees. 

During  the  formal  focus  group,  job  developers  revealed  that  the  survey  process  helped  them  to:* 2 

• Build  contacts  in  firms  that  could  provide  them  with  specific  information  about  hiring  and  job 
requirements. 

• Learn  that  many  firms,  especially  those  with  multiple  sites,  use  different  employment 
procedures  at  different  sites.  Job  developers  concluded  that,  in  such  cases,  multiple 
contacts  with  firms  would  be  desirable. 

• See  that  different  perspectives  on  employment  requirements  exist  within  the  same  firm. 
Human  resource  personnel,  who  recruit  and  hire,  often  have  different  criteria  for 
employment  than  do  line  supervisors,  who  oversee  the  workers  once  they  are  hired. 

• Build  upon,  maintain,  and  use  relationships  and  contacts  after  the  survey  process  was 
complete. 

• Use  the  survey  researchers  provided  a “cover”  for  DHS  job  developers  to  gain  a period  of 
formal  questioning  of  employers. 

• Learn  that  firms  usually  have  clear  expectations  and  specific  hiring  requirements  and  know 
where  and  what  the  entry-level  jobs  were. 

• Ask  better  questions  of  employers  in  order  to  help  their  clients. 

• Gain  the  knowledge  necessary  to  help  their  clients  advance  beyond  entry-level  positions. 

In  sum,  job  developers  built  contacts  and  relationships  with  human  resource  specialists  and 
supervisors  within  specific  firms  and  learned  first  hand  what  it  takes  for  their  clients  to  obtain, 
retain,  and  advance  from  entry-level  jobs  in  San  Francisco  firms.  Comments  made  in  the 
meetings  and  in  the  field  after  the  formal  focus  group  indicate  that  job  developers  continued  to 
be  pleased  with  the  survey  process,  continued  to  glean  information  and  relationships  with 
employments  from  it,  and  made  job  placement  as  a result  of  the  contacts  made  during  the 
survey  process. 

To  facilitate  continued  contact  between  job  developers  and  employers,  survey  researchers 
summarized  information  on  each  job  opportunity  that  was  surveyed  in  depth  at  the  site. 
Appendix  III  contains  copies  of  each  of  these  summaries.  These  summaries  were  circulated 
among  job  developments  so  that  information  about  job  openings  and  requirements  were  made 


' As  Appendix  I explains,  77  Human  Resource  surveys  were  implemented. 

2 "The  Labor  Market  for  Entry-Level  Workers",  an  Urban  Institute  Report  to  DHS  in  1999,  provides  a transcript  of  the  focus 
group  meeting. 
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available  to  all  and  was  not  just  restricted  to  the  one  job  developer  that  went  on  the  site  visit. 
Information  included  on  the  summary  sheets,  consists  of: 

• Date  and  time  of  interview 

• Company  name  and  address 

• Company  phone  and  fax  number 

• Size  of  company 

• Company  contact  person  and  title 

• Job  title  of  entry-level  employment  opportunity 

• Number  of  hours  per  week 

• Salary  and  benefits 

• Duties 

• Qualifications 

• Numbers  of  openings 

• DHS  contact  person  (job  developer  that  visited  the  company  on  site) 
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II.  Entry-Level  Jobs  in  San  Francisco 

This  section  of  the  report  details  the  information  gathered  from  the  survey  process.  It  discusses 
the  labor  market  for  entry-level  workers  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employer.  We  first  examine 
which  firms  hire  entry-level  workers  to  determine  the  industrial  sectors  and  size  of  firms  that  are 
most  likely  to  have  employment  opportunities  for  DHS  clients.  We  then  use  information  from  the 
interviews  with  the  Human  Resource  personel  to  determine  the  most  likely  ways  that  entry-level 
workers  get  jobs.  That  is,  we  examine  what  recruiting  methods  firms  use  to  find  entry-level 
workers,  what  requirements  they  hiring  they  state,  and  what  qualifications  the  successful 
applicant  usually  has.  We  then  examine  the  occupational  characteristics  of  entry-level 
employment,  including  occupations,  wages,  and  fringes.  Finally,  we  examine  the  characteristics 
of  successful  entry-level  workers,  both  the  knowledge  and  skills  that  are  necessary  to  suceed  in 
the  entry-level  position  and  those  necessary  to  advance  to  the  next  highest  position.  Appendix  II 
contains  the  data  tables  used  throughout  this  section. 

What  type  of  firms  hire  entry-level  workers? 

At  the  most  basic  level,  firms  that  close  down  or  relocate  outside  of  San  Francisco  do  not  have 
entry-levei  positions  for  DHS  clients,  nor  do  firms  that  hire  only  workers  with  some  college 
education  or  extensive  (more  than  one  year  in  our  report)  work  experience.  Knowing  which 
sectors  do  not  hire  entry-level  workers  and  which  firms  are  most  likely  to  turnover  employers  by 
shutting  employment  doors  in  San  Francisco  therefore  tells  us  where  stable  entry-level  jobs  are 
most  likely  located. 

When  examining  the  distribution  of  jobs  titles  that  firms  reported  as  entry-level  we  see  that 
entry-level  jobs  are  located  in  different  industrial  sectors  and  in  firms  of  different  sizes. 
Specifically,  we  see  that: 

• With  the  exception  of  agriculture  and  mining,  entry-jobs  exist  in  all  industrial  sectors. 

• Entry-level  jobs  exist  in  firms  of  all  sizes. 

• Retail  trade  and  business  services  sectors  of  the  economy  contain  the  largest  percentage 
of  entry  level  jobs.  These  two  sectors  account  for  nearly  50  percent  of  all  enti^-level  jobs. 
Manufacturing  contains  nearly  10  percent  of  all  entry-level  jobs  as  does  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate. 

• A much  lower  percentage  of  small  firms  than  medium  or  large  firms  hire  entry-level  workers. 
A much  higher  percentage  of  small  firms  leave  the  San  Francisco  labor  market  (i.e.,  close 
down),  which  may  leave  workers  in  San  Francisco  without  jobs. 

• A lower  percentage  of  firms  in  public  utilities,  business  services,  and  government  hire  entry- 
level  workers  than  firms  in  other  sectors. 
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• Firms  in  manufacturing,  public  utilities,  wholesale  trade,  and  education  have  greater 
turnover  (i.e.,  "no  longer  in  business")  than  firms  in  other  sectors.  As  a result,  retaining 
entry-level  employment  may  be  difficult  in  these  sectors  as  firms  go  out  of  business. 

• Whether  entry-level  jobs  are  in  large  or  small  firms  depends  on  the  industry.  In 
manufacturing,  retail  trade,  and  business  services  small  firms  are  the  most  likely  to  hire 
entry-level  workers.  In  construction  and  general  services  medium-sized  firms  are  the  most 
likely  to  hire  entry-level  workers.  In  trade/communication/public  utilities,  finance/insurance/ 
real  estate,  and  hotel/lodging,  large  firms  are  the  most  likely  in  their  sector  to  hire  entry-level 
workers. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  entry-level  opportunities  are  located  in  all  industries  and  in  firms  of  all 
sizes.  However,  they  are  most  prevalent  in  retaii  trade  and  business  services  and  are  not 
prevalent  in  construction,  public  utilities,  government,  and  trade  and  communication.  Although 
small  firms  often  have  entry-level  jobs,  particularly  in  manufacturing,  business  services,  and 
retail  trade,  they  are  also  more  likely  to  go  out  of  business  than  are  larger  firms. 

How  do  firms  hire  entry-level  workers? 

Generally,  firms  follow  a hiring  process  that  involves  recruitment,  application,  and  qualification 
assessment  in  order  to  find  entry-level  workers.  The  first  hurdle  for  a job  seeker  in  this  process 
is  to  find  the  job  opportunity.  If  a job  seeker  does  not  know  where  to  look  for  a firm’s  job 
opportunities,  he  or  she  is  very  likely  to  miss  opportunities  to  apply.  Job  seekers  must  know  how 
and  when  firms  recruit  for  their  entry-level  jobs.  Likewise,  job  seekers  must  be  aware  of  the 
actual  skill  levels  and  characteristics  employers  are  looking  for  in  their  entry-level  workers, 
which  may  differ  significantly  from  the  skills  and  characteristics  listed  in  job  bulletins  and 
advertisements.  From  our  surveys,  we  see  that: 

• Virtually  all  firms  use  informal  methods  (i.e.,  word  of  mouth,  referrals)  for  recruiting  entry- 
level  workers,  although  two-thirds  use  newspapers  and  one-half  use  web  postings.  When 
looking  for  a job,  job  seekers  should,  therefore,  use  friends,  relatives,  church,  and  other 
forms  of  informal  networking  as  job-information  sources,  along  with  more  formal  job  search 
methods.  Job  seekers  should  use  the  World  Wide  Web,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
powerful  recruiting  tool,  especially  for  large  firms.  As  firms  come  to  rely  more  and  more  on 
recruiting  on  the  web,  job  seekers  may  need  to  be  computer  literate  simply  to  find  job 
openings. 

• Large  discrepancies  exist  between  stated  requirements  for  entry-level  jobs  and  those  held 
by  successful  applicants.  About  37  percent  of  firms  of  all  sizes  do  not  require  high  school 
for  employment  and  about  one-third  do  not  require  work  experience.  However,  only  about 
10  percent  of  those  hired  in  the  positions  do  not  have  a high  school  diploma  and  only  about 
seven  percent  do  not  have  work  experience.  In  short,  few  entry-level  workers  actually 
possess  only  high  school  education  and  less  than  one  year  of  work  experience,  which  is  our 
definition  of  entry-level.  In  fact,  38  percent  of  entry-level  workers  have  some  college. 

• Speaking  English  very  well  is  necessary  for  employment  for  over  one-third  of  employers 
and  understanding  English  very  well  is  necessary  for  employment  for  half  the  employers. 
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• A criminal  record  or  history  of  mental  health  or  substance  abuse  problems  would  prevent 
hiring  by  one-third  of  employers. 

• Having  no  recent  work  history,  unemployment,  or  only  short-term  job  experience  is  a 
detriment  for  employment  in  about  1 5 percent  of  firms. 

• U.S.  citizenship,  references  and  minimum  age  requirements  are  employment  requirements 
for  two-thirds  of  employers. 

• Fewer  than  one-fifth  of  the  employers  require  drug  tests,  medical  exams,  fingerprinting,  or 
credit  check. 

• About  one-third  of  the  employers  who  hire  at  the  entry  level  require  drivers  licenses  and/or 
will  not  hire  individuals  with  felonies. 

• Entry-level  workers  are  hard  to  find.  Over  70  percent  of  the  firms  say  that  entry  level- 
workers  are  difficult  to  locate  and  two-thirds  of  the  firms  say  that  their  demand  for  entry- 
level  workers  has  increased  in  the  last  two  years. 

Since  firms  have  difficulty  locating  "entry-level"  workers,  they  tend  to  use  a wide  variety  of  both 
formal  and  informal  methods  to  recruit  entry-level  workers.  Also,  the  standards  they  use  for 
hiring  entry-level  workers  are  high.  Job  seekers  may  need  references,  citizenship  verification, 
education  level  and  work  experience  well  beyond  the  stated  requirements.  Although  the  majority 
of  employers  do  not  require  drug  tests,  medical  exams,  or  fingerprinting  and  do  not  claim 
negative  biases  against  criminal  records  or  a past  history  of  drug  abuse  or  mental  problems, 
understanding  English  very  well  is  a necessity  for  employment  in  half  the  firms. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  entry-level  jobs? 

What  kind  of  job  can  the  entry-level  worker  expect  to  get?  Does  it  pay  a self-sufficiency  wage,  or 
will  it  lead  to  positions  that  pay  such  a wage?  Does  the  typical  job  include  benefits?  How  long 
do  entry-level  workers  stay  in  the  position  and  why  do  they  leave?  If  the  answers  to  these 
questions  can  be  conveyed  to  DHS  clients,  it  should  help  them  align  their  expectations  with  the 
realities  of  employment.  Our  survey  found  that: 

• Administrative  support  positions  are  the  dominant  occupation  for  entry-level  jobs.  Nearly 
half  of  the  entry-level  jobs  in  large  and  medium  firms  and  nearly  one  third  of  the  firms  in 
small  firms  are  in  administrative  support.  Another  44  percent  of  entry-level  jobs  in  small 
firms  and  one  quarter  of  those  in  large  and  medium  firms  are  laborer/operative  or  sales 
positions. 

• Wages  decline  with  firm  size.  The  average  wage  paid  for  the  entry-level  jobs  surveyed  in 
large  firms  was  $10.48.  It  was  $9.79  in  medium  sized  firms  and  $9.46  in  small  firms. 

• Firms  that  do  not  require  high  school  graduation  or  work  experience  for  their  entry-level 
positions  pay  lower  wages. 

• Entry-level  jobs  are  only  the  starting  place  for  employment.  In  over  two-thirds  of  the  cases, 
the  average  person  leaves  the  position  within  two  years.  Turnover  is  higher  in  smaller  firms 
with  over  80  percent  of  entry-level  workers  leaving  their  job  in  two  years.  In  about  60 
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percent  of  the  cases,  the  reason  for  leaving  the  position  is  promotion  or  quitting  for  better 
work  opportunities. 

• Most  entry-level  workers  will  eventually  earn  at  least  $10.00  an  hour.  Only  about  15  percent 
of  entry  level  jobs,  25  percent  in  small  firms,  will  never  pay  $10.00. 

• Few  workers  in  entry-level  positions  will  earn  over  $15.00  an  hour.  Over  half  the  firms  say 
workers  in  the  entry-level  position  will  never  make  that  much. 

• One  half  the  firms  provide  workers  in  the  entry-level  positions  training. 

• Fewer  small  firms  provide  fringe  benefits  than  larger  firms.  Still,  two-third  of  all  firms  provide 
medical,  paid  vacations,  dental,  paid  sick,  leave  and  retirement. 

• Virtually  no  firms  provide  child  care  assistance  or  paid  child  care. 

• Over  half  of  all  firms--more  large  firms  than  small  firms-have  an  hours  requirement  for 
receiving  benefits,  either  a minimum  number  of  hours  worked  per  week  or  a minimum 
worked  per  year. 

In  sum,  the  typical  entry-level  worker  is  in  administrative  support,  with  a relatively  large 
percentage  of  workers  in  laborer/operative  or  sales  positions.  Wages  in  these  positions  are  not 
at  self  sufficiency  levels  (average  around  $10.00  an  hour,  more  in  larger  firms),  and  few  workers 
who  stay  in  these  positions  will  ever  make  $15.00  an  hour.  However,  most  workers  leave  these 
positions  within  two  years  for  a promotion  or  a better  job  opportunity.  Most  entry-level  jobs 
include  fringe  benefits  including  medical,  paid  vacation,  dental,  sick  leave,  and  retirement  which 
begin  after  a waiting  period.  Virtually  no  firms  offer  child  care  assistance. 


What  are  the  characteristics  of  successful  entry-level  workers? 

Once  the  applicant  succeeds  in  finding  entry-level  employment,  succeeding  on  the  job  and 

advancing  to  the  next  higher  position  are  crucial  to  establishing  economic  independence.  When 

we  asked  supervisors  of  entry-level  workers  what  it  takes  to  succeed  in  the  job  and  to  advance 

to  the  next  higher  position,  we  found  that: 

• Dependability  was  the  most  frequently  mentioned  characteristic  used  to  describe  the  "ideal" 
entry-level  employee.  Communication,  education/experience/skills,  work  ethic,  friendly,  and 
initiative  were  all  used  extensively  to  describe  the  ideal  entry-level  worker. 

• Job  performance  in  the  entry-level  job  accompanies  promotion  in  over  half  the  firms  with 
"soft  skills"  (e.g.,  trainable,  responsible)  cited  as  factors  in  promotion  in  over  40  percent  of 
the  firms. 

• Interpersonal  skills  are  extremely  important  for  success  in  over  three-quarters  of  the  firms 
and  communication  is  extremely  important  for  success  in  about  80  percent. 

• Over  half  the  firms  say  that  resource  management  (allocating  time,  money,  materials,  and 
staff)  is  extremely  important  for  success  in  the  entry-level  job. 

• Reading  is  extremely  important  for  success  in  over  half  the  entry-level  jobs. 

• Writing  and  problem  solving  are  extremely  important  for  succeeding  in  only  about  one-third 
of  the  entry-level  jobs. 
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• Reliability  and  integrity/honesty  are  extremely  important  in  over  90  percent  of  entry-level 
jobs. 

• Creative  thinking,  decision  making,  and  problem  solving  skills  are  much  more  important 
skills  for  smaller  than  larger  firms. 

• Organizing  information,  math,  problem  solving,  use  of  equipment,  and  knowledge  of 
software  and  computer  programs  are  skills  needed  much  more  for  the  position  after  entry 
level  than  for  entry-level  working. 

Thus,  most  firms  rate  "soft"  skills  as  extremely  important  for  success  in  entry-level  employment. 
Dependability,  interpersonal  skills  and  communication,  integrity/honesty,  are  almost  universally 
valued.  Resource  management  and  reading  are  necessities  in  about  half  the  entry-level 
positions.  Both  job  performance  and  "soft  skills"  are  necessary  for  promotion. 

Once  an  entry-level  worker  is  promoted,  skills  needed  for  success  become  somewhat  more 
complex.  Organizing  information,  math,  problem  solving,  use  of  equipment,  and  knowledge  of 
software  and  computer  programs  become  more  important  as  one  move  up  the  employment 
ladder.  Smaller  firms  seem  to  require  a greater  variety  of  skills  with  a greater  proportion  of 
smaller  firms  than  larger  firms  saying  creative  thinking,  decision  making,  and  problem  solving 
skills  are  important  in  the  entry-level  job. 
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III.  Potential  Uses  of  Information 

This  section  of  the  report  describes  uses  for  information  about  labor  market  for  entry-level  jobs 
in  San  Francisco  and  the  type  of  jobs  that  many  low-skill  workers  are  likely  to  find  available.  The 
researchers  assume  that  by  describing  the  recruitment  processes,  minimum  employment 
requirements,  and  benefits  from  the  entry-level  jobs  in  growth  sectors  of  San  Francisco’s 
economy  they  are  aiding  DHS  in  advising  its  clients  on  appropriate  job  search  methods  and 
preparing  them  for  a realistic  view  of  the  labor  market  they  face.  The  researchers  also  assume 
that  by  defining  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  obtain  and  maintain,  and  advance 
beyond  entry-level  jobs,  they  are  providing  DHS  with  information  it  needs  to  select  appropriate 
training  programs  and  prepare  clients  with  the  tools  necessary  for  long-term  employment.  The 
researchers  hope  the  information  will  be  of  use  to  DHS  on  at  least  three  different  levels. 

DHS  policy  makers  can  benefit  from  this  report  because  it  gives  the  Department  additional 
information  about  the  broad  employment  picture  in  San  Francisco’s  economy.  It  should  aid 
policy  makers  in  their  efforts  to  see  where  the  jobs  are  and  where  low-skill  workers,  including 
TANF  recipients,  are  most  likely  to  find  employment. 

We  hope  DHS  program  developers  will  be  able  to  use  our  data  on  knowledge  and  skill  levels 
required  in  high-growth  sectors  to  tailor  their  programs  more  precisely  to  fit  the  requirements  for 
employment  in  high-demand  areas.  We  assume  that  even  well  designed  training  programs  can 
be  fined  tuned  so  that  training  will  coincide  precisely  with  employment  requirements  in  areas  of 
the  greatest  opportunity.  We  hope  our  data  can  benefit  economic  developers,  educators, 
counselors,  caseworkers,  CBO  staffs,  and  others  involved  in  shaping  the  job  readiness  and 
skills  training  of  low-income  residents. 

We  anticipate  that  our  data  will  help  job  developers  direct  their  clients  toward  fields  where  there 
is  the  best  fit  and  most  opportunity  and/or  advise  them  of  the  additional  skills  they  will  need.  In 
general,  we  hope  job  developers  will  use  the  report  to  paint  a realistic  picture  for  clients  and 
help  them  avoid  months  of  fruitless  searching  in  areas  where  job  opportunities  are  minimal  or 
where  their  clients’  skills  are  insufficient.  Job  developers  have  already  benefited  from  the  survey 
process  in  which  they  accompanied  survey  researchers  during  on-site  visits  and  learned  first 
hand  about  the  knowledge  and  skills  required,  about  the  hiring  processes  and  the  requirements 
their  clients  will  face. 

Meeting  with  human  resource  personnel  and  line  supervisors  in  the  context  of  the  survey 
research  process,  gave  job  developers  a structured  opportunity  to  question  employers  about 
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their  needs  and  a chance  to  inform  employers  more  fully  about  themselves  and  their  clients. 
The  face-to-face  meetings  with  employers  also  established  relationships  and  began  an 
exchange  of  information  between  job  developers  and  employers  that  can  continue  in  the  future. 

IV.  Summary,  Conclusions,  and  Recommendations 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

In  the  firms  we  surveyed,  the  hiring  process  for  entry-level  jobs  is  characterized  by  a variety  of 
recruitment  methods  and  relatively  high  entrance  requirements.  Workers  entering  the  labor 
market  should  be  aggressive  in  their  job  searching  and  cautioned  that  they  face  a labor  market 
with  relatively  stringent  barriers  to  obtaining  entry-level  employment.  The  successful  applicant 
must  generally  have  education  and  work  experience  that  far  exceeds  the  levels  posted  for  the 
job  and  they  must  have  “soft”  work  skills  as  well.  In  a nutshell,  TANF  recipients  and  low-skilled 
workers  are  moving  into  a market  in  which  there  are  many  employment  opportunities  but  high 
standards  for  employment. 

From  our  surveys  we  see  that  entry-level  jobs  are  located  in  all  industries  and  in  firms  of  all 
sizes.  However,  entry-level  opportunities  are  most  prevalent  in  retail  trade  and  business 
services  and  are  not  prevalent  in  construction,  public  utilities,  government,  and  trade  and 
communication.  Although  small  firms  often  have  entry-level  jobs,  particularly  in  manufacturing, 
business  services,  and  retail  trade,  they  are  also  more  likely  to  go  out  of  business  than  are 
larger  firms.  As  firms  exit  from  the  San  Francisco  labor  market,  they  often  leave  their  workers 
without  jobs. 

We  also  see  that  firms  have  difficulty  locating  "entry-level"  workers  and  use  a wide  variety  of 
both  formal  and  informal  methods  to  recruit  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  screens  they  use  for 
hiring  entry-level  workers  are  high.  Employment  references,  citizenship,  and  education  and  work 
experience  above  those  stated  as  requirements  may  be  virtual  necessities  for  employment. 
Although  the  majority  of  employers  do  not  require  drug  tests,  medical  exams,  or  fingerprinting 
and  do  not  claim  negative  biases  against  criminal  records  or  a past  history  of  drug  abuse  or 
mental  problems,  understanding  English  very  well  is  a necessity  for  employment  in  half  the 
firms. 

The  typical  entry-level  worker  is  in  administrative  support,  with  a relatively  large  percentage  of 
workers  in  laborer/operative  or  sales  positions.  While  wages  in  these  positions  are  not  at  self 
sufficiency  (average  about  $10.00  an  hour,  more  in  larger  firms),  most  workers  leave  these 
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positions  within  two  years  for  a promotion  or  a better  job  opportunity.  Few  workers  who  stay  in 
these  positions  will  ever  make  $15.00  an  hour,  however.  Most  entry-level  jobs  carry  fringe 
benefits,  after  a period  of  waiting,  including  medical,  paid  vacation,  dental,  sick  leave,  and 
retirement.  However,  virtually  no  firms  offer  child  care  assistance,  most  probably  a necessity  for 
most  of  DHS  clients. 

Most  firms  rate  "soft"  skills  as  extremely  important  for  success  in  entry-level  employment. 
Dependability,  interpersonal  skills  and  communication,  integrity/honesty,  are  almost  universally 
valued  and  resource  management  and  reading  are  necessities  in  about  half  the  entry-level 
positions.  Both  job  performance  and  "soft  skills"  are  necessary  for  promotion.  Once  promoted, 
skills  needed  for  success  become  somewhat  more  complex.  Organizing  information,  math, 
problem  solving,  use  of  equipment,  and  knowledge  of  software  and  computer  programs 
becomes  more  important  as  one  moves  up  the  employment  latter.  Smaller  firms  seem  to  require 
a greater  variety  of  skills  with  a greater  proportion  of  smaller  firms  than  larger  firms  saying 
creative  thinking,  decision  making,  and  problem  solving  skills  are  important  in  the  entry-level 
job. 

In  sum,  obtaining  good  wages  and  employment  benefits  takes  a commitment  to  the  labor 
market.  Successful  applicants  will  be  those  who  engage  in  pro-active  job  searching  and  who 
have  skills  beyond  the  minimum  requirements.  Job  seekers  must  be  willing  to  invest  in  both 
“soft”  and  “hard”  knowledge  and  skills  in  order  to  meet  the  standards  set  by  incumbents  in  the 
job.  Attitude,  dependability,  and  personal  skills  are  necessary  to  obtain  employment  and  to 
succeed  in  entry-level  jobs.  Education  and  training  and  additional  “hard”  skills  are  necessary  to 
advance  to  the  next  higher  position. 

Recommendations 

Information  in  this  report  has  a limited  shelf  life,  as  does  any  report  with  data  on  labor  markets. 
The  methods  firms  use  to  recruit,  hire,  and  promote  workers  are  constantly  changing,  especially 
in  the  Bay  Area  where  technological  advances  drive  change.  The  way  to  monitor  change  and  to 
keep  current  about  knowledge  and  skill  requirements  is  to  periodically  survey  firms  about  their 
needs.  Yearly  monitoring  might  not  be  essential,  but  it  is  wise  to  ensure  that  information  used  to 
train  and  place  clients  is  updated  at  least  every  couple  of  years.  Continuing  the  survey  process 
will  also  keep  relationships  between  job  developers  and  employers  alive.  Both  job  developers 
and  human  resource  personnel  in  firms  turn  over,  and  reestablishing  links  is  an  essential 
component  to  staying  current  in  knowledge  of  the  labor  market  for  entry-level  workers. 
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However,  to  be  of  most  value,  data  presented  in  this  report  should  be  augmented  with 
information  on  skills  of  entry-level  workers  needing  to  be  placed  into  employment  opportunities. 
Currently,  DHS  has  only  incomplete  data  on  select  welfare  clients.  For  example,  the  survey 
administered  by  DHS  in  early  1997  to  526  AFDC  recipients  visiting  DHS  asked  only  general 
questions  about  education  and  skills  (e.g.,  highest  level  of  education  and  whether  or  not  they 
ever  worked)  and  did  not  ascertain  in-depth  information  on  the  hard  or  soft  skills  that  employers 
in  our  survey  identified  as  essential. 

Because  equivalent  information  is  not  available  about  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  the  individuals 
who  want  entry-level  jobs,  the  key  question  facing  policymakers  --  the  nature  and  size  of  the 
mismatch  in  knowledge  and  skills  of  CalWORKs  recipients  and  those  required  by  employers 
with  job  openings  --  cannot  be  answered.  Even  though  CalWORKs  program  dictates  that 
participants  be  quickly  "trained"  and  placed  in  employment,  there  is  little  information  on  the  skill 
gap  that  may  exist  between  individuals  seeking  employment  and  employers  seeking  workers. 
On  the  one  hand,  job  seekers  who  have  insufficient  preparation  for  this  job  market  may  become 
frustrated  if  they  cannot  find  employment  that  matches  their  skills.  On  the  other  hand,  employers 
become  frustrated  if  they  cannot  find  qualified  workers.  If  DHS  has  accurate  Information  of  the 
gap,  the  Department  can  steer  TANF  recipients  toward  programs  that  provide  the  knowledge 
and  skills  that  employers  demand. 

As  labor  markets  tighten  and  the  demand  for  workers  with  skills  continue  to  rise,  those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  ladder  will  continue  to  languish  until  they  can  acquire  the  knowledge 
and  skills  that  can  gain  them  employment  at  wages  that  will  make  them  self  sufficient. 
Conversely,  when  labor  markets  loosen  and  the  demand  for  workers  lessens,  those  who 
recently  acquired  employment  and  those  with  lower  levels  of  skills  are  most  likely  to  return  to 
joblessness. 

This  report  provides  insights  into  the  knowledge  and  skills  that  local  employers  need,  the 
demand  side  of  the  question.  However,  less  information  exists  about  the  knowledge  and  skills 
that  job  seekers  possess,  the  supply  side  of  the  question.  Until  the  skills  demanded  and  those 
supplied  can  be  linked,  the  size  and  nature  of  the  gap  cannot  be  determined.  In  this  vein,  we 
have  identified  four  areas  in  which  survey  efforts  might  be  profitably  continued  or  expanded. 

1.  Demand  side:  jobs  and  career  tracks  for  limited  English  speakers 

This  project  would  survey  firms  to  determine  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  for  entry-level 
workers  with  limited  English  speaking  abilities.  The  surveys  would  be  augmented  versions  of 
the  surveys  done  for  DHS  so  that  a more  thorough  portrait  of  the  SF  labor  market  would 
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emerge.  Data  from  this  survey  could  be  used  to  examine  the  career  paths  for  individuals  with 
limited  English  abilities.  Current  data  allow  us  to  look  at  career  paths  for  entry-level  workers 
in  different  industries  and  sizes  of  firms. 


2.  Demand  side:  career  paths  for  individuals  moving  into  industries  (e.g.,  high  tech)  that  do  not 
hire  entry-level  workers 

This  project  would  examine  the  knowledge  and  skill  sets  needed  to  move  into  industries  and 
firms  that  do  not  hire  entry-level  workers,  most  prominently  the  high  tech  field.  Current 
survey  work  for  DHS  revealed  that  quite  a few  firms  do  not  hire  at  the  entry  level,  yet  once 
individuals  gain  work  experience  or  training,  these  positions  might  become  available.  We  did 
not  survey  firms  if  they  did  not  hire  entry-level  workers.  This  project  would  survey  these  firms 
to  determine  what  knowledge  and  skills  are  needed  to  get  hired,  to  perform  well  on  the  job, 
and  to  move  to  the  next  higher  position  in  firms  that  hire  above  entry-level. 


3.  Supply  side:  survey  of  clients'  knowledge  and  skills  and  other  barriers  (e.g.,  driver's  license) 
that  might  prevent  employment 

This  project  is  the  step  needed  to  undertake  a "gap"  analysis.  Currently  DHS  collects  some 
crude  data  on  clients'  knowledge  and  skills  (e.g.,  highest  grade  completed,  degrees).  This 
administrative  data  does  is  collected  only  for  a subset  of  individuals  and  does  not  contain 
detailed  information  on  knowledge  and  skills  or  other  potential  barriers  to  employment.  To 
provide  a true  gap  analysis,  we  must  collect  similar  data  from  the  clients  that  we  collected 
from  the  firms,  the  goal  of  this  project. 


4.  Policy/lnstitutional  barriers:  what  prevents  institutions  from  bridging  the  gap 

This  project  would  examine  the  barriers  and  conduits  that  employment  and  training  and 
support  service  providers  face  in  providing  and  coordinating  services  that  would  bridge  the 
employment  and  wage  gap  between  entry-level  individuals  and  economic  self  sufficiency, 
interviews  of  CBO's,  DHS,  and  other  providers  and  policy  entities  would  help  guide  policy 
coordination  and  delivery. 
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APPENDIX  I:  SURVEY  METHODS 


The  San  Francisco  Department  of  Human  Services  (DHS)  entered  into  a contract  with  the  San 
Francisco  State  University's  Urban  Institute  to  continue  its  survey  of  employers  for  information 
about  entry-level  jobs.  This  survey  was  part  of  an  effort  to  help  move  San  Francisco  welfare 
recipients  into  work  by  defining  1)  job  opportunities  in  San  Francisco  and  2)  the  knowledge  and 
skill  requirements  that  individuals  need  to  be  hired  into  these  positions,  to  succeed  once 
employed,  and  to  advance  to  the  next  higher  position.  The  Human  Investment  Research  and 
Education  (HIRE)  Center  at  California  State  University,  Hayward  spearheaded  survey  efforts. 

Our  surveys  were  administered  in  a three-part  process:  Phone,  Human  Resource,  and  Line 
Supervisor.  Our  phone  survey  identified  employers  that  are  hiring  entry-level  workers,3  for  it  is 
only  these  firms  that  were  eligible  to  participate  in  the  subsequent  surveys.  These  surveys  also 
identified  potential  entry-level  job  opportunities  in  the  firm  and  clarified  the  nature  of  new  entry- 
level  jobs  that  might  be  created.  In-person  surveys  of  human  resource  personnel--or  the 
individual  who  is  in  charge  of  hiring-were  designed  to  identify  the  skill  sets  required  by 
employers  for  employment.  In-person  surveys  of  "line"  supervisors  of  entry-level  positions  were 
designed  to  identify  the  skill  sets  required  by  the  firm  to  advance  the  worker  to  the  position 
above  entry-level. 

Methods 

In  Spring  and  Summer  of  1998,  we  telephoned  about  35  employers  and  administered  Human 
Resource  and  Line  Supervisor  surveys  in  15  of  these  firms.4  All  of  these  employers  were  "large" 
in  that  they  employed  over  300  workers.  From  June  1999  to  February  2000,  we  targeted 
medium  (100-249  employees)  and  small  (1-49  employees)  firms,  and  set  a goal  of  completing 
the  three-part  survey  process  for  25  firms  of  each  size.  This  enabled  us  to  discern  differences  in 
employment  requirements  for  firms  of  different  sizes.  For  example,  wages  and  benefits  might  be 
greater  at  the  larger  firms,  but  educational  and  work  experience  requirements  might  also  be 
greater.  We  obtained  Human  Resource  and  Line  Supervisor  surveys  for  75  employers,  25  each 
large,  medium,  and  small  and  Phone  Script  data  on  909  firms. 


3 We  define  entry-level  as  a position  that  requires  no  more  than  a high  school  education  and  no  more  than  a year  of  work 
experience  for  employment. 

During  the  survey  process,  Human  Resource  surveys  were  administered  to  two  large  firms  without  accompanying  surveys 
administered  to  line  supervisors.  In  one  firm,  one  of  the  first  surveyed,  the  human  resource  survey  revealed  that  the  phone  script 
yielded  a job  that  did  not  fit  our  criteria  for  inclusion  (i.e.,  was  not  an  open  position).  The  Phone  Script  was  redesigned  to 
eliminate  this  problem.  In  the  other  firm,  the  person  completing  the  Human  Resource  survey  was  uncooperative  and  the  survey 
process  had  to  be  truncated.  As  a result,  we  actually  have  77  Human  Resource  and  75  Line  Supervisor  surveys  completed. 
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In  1998,  we  targeted  surveys  at  firms  in  "growth"  sectors  of  the  economy-business  services, 
finance,  health  and  social  services,  public  utilities,  and  government.  The  "growth  sector"  was 
defined  as  industries  with  greatest  overall  employment  growth.  However,  subsequent  research 
suggested  that  the  industries  with  the  highest  projected  rates  of  employment  growth  for  workers 
with  high  school  education  or  less  are  not  necessarily  the  same  as  those  with  the  highest  overall 
rate  of  employment  growth.5  We  therefore  expanded  survey  efforts  in  1999  to  include  all  sectors 
of  the  San  Francisco  economy  to  better  approximate  employment  opportunities  therein. 

DHS  job  developers  often  accompanied  HIRE  Center  surveyors  on  site  so  that  DHS  personnel 
could  better  understand  the  San  Francisco  labor  market  and  could  establish  contacts  in  different 
companies.  Both  the  knowledge  gained  from  hearing  employers  discuss  knowledge  and  skills 
needed  by  entry-level  workers  and  the  process  of  meeting  with  employers  helped  job 
developers  place  qualified  workers.  To  codify  the  employment  information  received  from  these 
on-site  visits,  we  created  an  "Employment  Opportunities"  form  that  summarizes  the  information 
about  job  openings  at  each  firm  that  we  surveyed  and  provides  contact  information  within  DHS. 
A complete  listing  of  these  reports  is  available  in  Appendix  III.  The  employment  information 
contained  in  these  brief  reports  was  circulated  to  all  job  developers  so  that  information  about 
employment  opportunities  was  widespread  throughout  the  agency. 

Data  Sources  for  Identifying  Firms 

Identifying  firms  for  surveying  was  a challenge  since  we  must  know  the  firm's  size  (number  of 
employees)  and  phone  number  to  begin  the  Phone  Survey  inquiry  about  entry-level  openings 
and  location  of  operation  to  confirm  eligibility  for  more  in-depth  surveying.  In  1998,  we  selected 
firms  using  the  listing  of  firms  with  the  DHS  GEMS  Application  System  Employment  Report  on 
companies  where  recipients  had  found  jobs  from  March  1997  to  March  1998  (the  GAIN 
database)  in  conjunction  with  the  Chronicle  500  and  25  Largest  Employers  listings.  Because 
these  lists  contain  mainly  "large"  firms,  we  augmented  information  in  1999  from  the  InfoTrac 
database  and  PhonePro,  a reverse  telephone  directory,  so  that  all  sizes  of  companies  could  be 
surveyed. 


5 See  Potepan,  Michael.  "Employment  Projections  and  Job  Growth  for  Low  Educated  Workers  in  San  Francisco  1998-2003." 
Report  to  San  Francisco  Department  of  Human  Services,  May  1999. 
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Survey  Outcomes 

To  obtain  detailed  survey  information  from  the  75  firms,  we  contacted  986  firms.6  This  resulted 
in  909  completed  Phone  Scripts,  77  completed  Human  Resource  surveys,  and  75  completed 
Line  Supervisor  surveys.  About  38  percent  of  the  firms  that  responded  to  the  Phone  Script  gave 
us  information  on  entry-level  occupations.  We  used  the  occupations  from  the  Phone  Script  to 
construct  a data  base  on  occupational  characteristics  of  entry-level  jobs.  A total  of  546 
occupations  were  reported  by  the  firms  who  completed  the  phone  survey.  We  used  this 
information  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  entry-level  jobs. 

Respondents 

Several  reasons  exist  for  the  relatively  high  percentage  of  firms  not  participating  in  the  Human 
Resource  and  Line  Supervisor  surveying  (Appendix  Table  1).  Perhaps  most  importantly,  about 
half  of  the  firms  that  we  called  have  no  potential  for  hiring  entry-level  workers.  Nearly  30  percent 
of  the  firms  called  never  hired  entry-level  workers,  and  nearly  20  percent  were  not  doing 
business  in  San  Francisco  at  the  time  of  the  phone  call.  Another  20  percent  of  firms  hold 
potential  employment  opportunities  for  entry-level  workers  but  were  not  participants  in  the 
Human  Resource  and  Line  Supervisor  surveys  for  a variety  of  reasons  (e.g.,  no  openings  at  the 
time  of  survey,  the  company  size  was  not  in  our  range  for  surveying).  Only  about  20  percent  of 
the  firms  called  did  not  wish  to  participate  or  did  not  respond  to  phone  message. 

There  are  distinct  differences  between  different-sized  employers  in  the  reasons  for  not 
responding  to  our  survey  (Appendix  Table  1).  Of  particular  note,  nearly  60  percent  of  the  smaller 
firms,  as  opposed  to  25  percent  of  the  larger  firms,  hold  no  potential  for  entry-level  employment 
opportunities.  In  fact,  nearly  40  percent  of  the  small  firms  called  never  hired  entry-level  workers. 
Anecdotal  evidence  from  telephone  surveyors  suggests  that  smaller  firms  often  concentrate 
employment  among  more  educated  or  skilled  workers  that  can  undertake  tasks  at  several 
different  levels  within  the  firm.  Another  15  percent  of  small  firms,  and  about  4 percent  of  large 
firms,  were  no  longer  in  business  or  relocated  out  of  the  area  at  the  time  of  phone  surveying. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  high  rates  of  turnover  among  small  business  owners. 


Ninety-two  firms  were  in  process  of  being  called  for  surveying  (e.g.,  messages  left)  but  Phone  Scripts  were  not  completed 
because  the  goal  of  site  visits  to  75  firms  became  realized. 
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Differences  also  exist  among  firms  in  different  industries  in  the  reasons  for  not  responding  to  our 
survey  (Appendix  Table  2).  For  example,  although  48  percent  of  firms  called  had  no  entry-level 
openings  (including  firms  no  longer  in  business  in  San  Francisco),  56  percent  of  the  firms  called 
in  manufacturing  and  75  percent  of  the  firms  called  in  public  utilities  will  never  have  employment 
opportunities  for  entry-level  workers.  Entry-level  employment  might  also  be  difficult  to  obtain  in 
the  construction  industry  without  the  aid  of  the  union.  Over  one-third  of  the  26  firms  called  in  the 
construction  industry  hired  entry-level  workers  only  from  the  union.  Twenty-one  percent  of  the 
firms  in  the  wholesale  trade  industry  are  not  currently  hiring  entry-level  workers,  nearly  double 
the  average  of  other  firms. 

Representativeness  of  the  Sample 

Appendix  Tables  3 and  4 show  how  the  distribution  of  firms  in  each  of  our  surveys  or  data  bases 
compares  against  the  distribution  of  firms  operating  in  San  Francisco,  as  described  by  the 
County  Business  Patterns  in  1997,  the  latest  data  available.  In  general,  the  firms  we  surveyed 
were  a fair  representation  of  those  firms  operating  in  San  Francisco  with  respect  to  both  industry 
(Appendix  Table  3)  and  size  (Appendix  Table  4). 

Clearly,  many  of  the  differences  between  the  firms  in  our  survey  samples  and  those  that  operate 
in  San  Francisco  stem  from  the  fact  that  our  surveys  focused  on  those  firms  with  openings  at 
the  entry  level.  As  such,  our  phone  calling,  and  resulting  Human  Resource  and  Line  Supervisor 
surveying,  focused  more  on  areas  of  potential  growth.  Thus,  as  Appendix  Table  3 shows,  firms 
in  the  construction,  wholesale  trade,  finance/insurance/real  estate  are  underrepresented  in  our 
survey  efforts  and  they  remain  under  represented  across  firm  sizes  (Appendix  Table  4).  In 
contrast,  firms  in  the  service  and  retail  trade  industry  are  generally  over  represented, 
irrespective  of  firm  size,  because  they  hire  entry-level  workers. 
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Appendix  Table  1:  Survey  Outcomes  by  Company  Size 


Percent  Distribution  of  Survey  Outcome 
for  Firms  of  Each  Size 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Percent 

Percent 

(Large  Firms) 

Percent 

(Medium  Firms) 

Percent 

(Small  Firms) 

No  Potential  for  Entry-Level  Employment 

460 

50.5 

24.5 

41.5 

58.8 

No  entry-level  jobs,  ever 

260 

28.6 

13.9 

23.3 

40.0 

Relocated  out  of  area 

34 

3.7 

0.00 

2.7 

3.7 

No  longer  in  business 

144 

15.8 

3.8 

13.2 

12.3 

Hire  only  from  the  union 

22 

2.4 

3.8 

2.34 

2.8 

Refusals 

174 

19.1 

24.0 

17.8 

13.3 

Noncooperative 

51 

5.6 

3.8 

5.9 

4.3 

Would  not  respond  to  messages 

80 

8.8 

10.1 

7.8 

7.3 

Entry-level  openings,  no  potential  for  survey 

198 

21.8 

20.3 

29.2 

22.6 

No  entry-level  openings  at  time  of  survey 

113 

12.4 

5.1 

16.4 

14.0 

Does  not  wish  to  participate  in  HR/LS 

70 

7.7 

15.2 

9.1 

7.1 

Completed  phone  script  but  not  pursued 

15 

1.7 

0.0 

3.7 

1.5 

Employee  size  out  of  range 

20 

2.2 

6.3 

0.0 

0.2 

Other 

23 

2.5 

3.8 

4.1 

1.5 

Surveyed 

77 

8.5 

34.2 

11.4 

5.4 

HR  complete  (not  LS) 

2 

0.2 

2.5 

0.0 

0.00 

Completed  HR  and  LS  survey 

75 

8.3 

31.7 

11.4 

5.5 

Total  Number 

909 

100 

79 

219 

465 

Percents  may  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding.  Company  size  was  missing  for  146  firms,  mainly  because  they  were  no  longer 
in  business  or  relocated  out  of  the  area  (46  percent),  could  not  be  contacted  (16  percent),  were  noncooperative  (10  percent),  or 
had  a size  that  was  out  of  range  (10  percent). 
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Appendix  Table  2:  Survey  Outcomes  by  Industry 


Percent  Distribution  of  Survey 
Outcome  for  Firms  in  Each  Industry 

Total 

No  entry- 
level  jobs 

No  entry- 
level 
openings 

Probable 

entry-level 

jobs 

Union 

hiring 

Surveyed 

Refusal 

Agriculture  and  Mining 

0.11 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

Construction 

2.0 

19.2 

15.4 

11.5 

34.6 

0.0 

19.2 

Manufacturing 

19.6 

56.0 

17.1 

6.7 

3.4 

4.0 

10.9 

Trade  and  Communication 

1.2 

27.3 

27.3 

18.2 

0.0 

18.2 

9.1 

Public  Utilities 

3.7 

75.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

9.1 

15.2 

Wholesale  Trade 

1.6 

42.9 

21.4 

21.4 

0.0 

7.1 

7.1 

Retail  Trade 

13.4 

33.3 

15.0 

21.7 

3.3 

15.0 

11.7 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 

7.5 

38.8 

9.0 

22.4 

1.5 

6.0 

22.4 

Services  (Not  Elsewhere  Classified) 

5.0 

40.0 

6.7 

26.7 

0.0 

17.8 

8.9 

Business  Services 

41.4 

55.5 

11.1 

12.0 

0.3 

6.2 

15.1 

Education 

1.1 

30.0 

0.0 

10.0 

0.0 

40.0 

20.0 

Hotel  and  Lodging 

2.2 

10.0 

20.0 

15.0 

5.0 

30.0 

15.0 

Government 

0.2 

50.0 

6.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

50.0 

Unclassified 

15 

(number) 

40.0 

6.7 

20.0 

0.0 

0.0 

33.3 

Percent  of  those  surveyed 

100.0 

48.1 

12.4 

14.1 

2.4 

8.5 

14.4 

Percents  may  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding.  No  entry-level  jobs  means  no  entry-level  jobs  ever,  relocated  out  of  area,  or  no 
longer  in  business.  No  entry-level  openings  means  no  entry-level  openings  at  time  of  survey.  Probable  entry-level  openings 
means  employee  size  out  of  range,  does  not  wish  to  participate,  other,  completed  phone  script  but  not  pursued.  Union  hiring 
means  hire  only  from  union.  Surveyed  means  HR  complete  (not  LS)  and  completed  HR  and  LS  survey.  Refusal  means 
noncooperative  and  would  not  respond  to  (at  least  5)  messages. 
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Appendix  Table  3:  Industry  of  Respondents  and  San  Francisco  Firms 


Percent  Firms  in  Each  Category  in  Each 
Industry 

San 

Francisco 

Phone 

Calls 

Entry- 

Level 

Occ. 

HR/LS 

Survey 

Agriculture  and  Mining 

0.5 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

Construction 

4.4 

2.9 

3.5 

0.0 

Manufacturing 

4.3 

19.3 

18.5 

9.3 

Trade,  Communication,  & Public  Utilities 

3.4 

4.8 

3.2 

5.3 

Wholesale  Trade 

6.6 

1.5 

2.8 

1.3 

Retail  Trade 

21.7 

13.2 

19.29 

24.0 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 

14.9 

7.4 

7.5 

5.3 

Services 

43.3 

49.0 

44.9 

53.3 

Unclassified 

1.0 

1.7 

0.0 

0.0 

Government 

0.2 

0.4 

1.3 

| Total  Number 

31,481 

901 

294 

75 

Percents  may  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding.  Data  for  San  Francisco  are  from  the  1997,  County  Business  Patterns.  CD- 
ROM.  URL:  www.census.gov.  Entry-level  Occs  are  the  firms  in  the  Phone  Survey  with  entry-level  jobs.  Firms  are  only  included 
in  HR/LS  (Human  Resource  and  Line  Supervisor)  Survey  if  they  had  both  a Human  Resource  and  Line  Supervisor  survey 
administered.  Both  firms  that  had  a Human  Resource  Survey  administered  but  not  a Line  Supervisor  were  large  and  one  was  in 
the  trade  and  communication  industry  and  one  was  in  the  business  service  industry. 
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Appendix  Table  4:  Industrial  Sector  by  Size  of  San  Francisco  Firms  and  those  in  the  Surveys 


Appendix  Table  4A:  Large 


Percent  Firms  in  Each  Category  in  Each 
Industry 

San 

Francisco 

Phone 

Calls 

Entry-Level 

Occs. 

HR/LS 

Survey 

Agriculture  and  Mining 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Construction 

1.0 

2.5 

2.2 

0.0 

Manufacturing 

8.8 

11.3 

8.7 

4.0 

Trade,  Communication,  & Public  Utilities 

9.8 

7.2 

8.7 

12.0 

Wholesale  Trade 

2.0 

0.00 

0.0 

0.0 

Retail  Trade 

4.9 

13.9 

15.2 

24.0 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 

23.5 

21.3 

17.4 

4.0 

Services 

50.0 

44.3 

45.1 

52.0 

Unclassified 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Government 

1.3 

2.2 

4.0 

Total  Number 

102 

79 

53 

25 

Appendix  Table  4B:  Medium 


Percent  Firms  in  Each  Category  in  Each 
Industry 

San 

Francisco 

Phone 

Calls 

Entry-Level 

Occs. 

HR  /LS 
Survey 

Agriculture  and  Mining 

0.6 

0.5 

0.0 

0.0 

Construction 

2.9 

6.0 

6.4 

0.0 

Manufacturing 

8.7 

15.2 

12.8 

8.0 

Trade,  Communication,  & Public  Utilities 

6.8 

1.4 

2.6 

0.0 

Wholesale  Trade 

2.9 

2.8 

3.9 

4.0 

Retail  Trade 

13.4 

15.7 

15.4 

16.0 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 

17.3 

11.1 

11.5 

12.0 

Services 

47.5 

44.2 

47.4 

60.0 

Unclassified 

0.0 

3.7 

0.0 

0.0 

Government 

0.5 

0.0 

0.0 

Total  Number 

516 

214 

78 

25 

Appendix  Table  4C:  Small 


Percent  Firms  in  Each  Category  in  Each 
Industry 

San 

Francisco 

Phone 

Calls 

Entry-Level 

Occs. 

HR  /LS 
Survey 

Agriculture  and  Mining 

0.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Construction 

4.5 

2.2 

2.5 

0.0 

Manufacturing 

4.0 

24.3 

26.8 

16.0 

Trade,  Communication,  & Public  Utilities 

3.3 

3.4 

1.7 

4.0 

Wholesale  Trade 

6.8 

1.3 

2.5 

0.0 

Retail  Trade 

22.0 

12.9 

24.6 

32.0 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 

15.0 

4.3 

0.9 

0.0 

Services 

43.1 

50.8 

41.5 

48.0 

Unclassified 

1.0 

0.9 

0.0 

0.0 

Government 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Total  Number 

29,817 

465 

118 

25 

Percents  may  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding.  Data  for  San  Francisco  are  from  the  1997,  County  Business  Patterns.  CD- 
ROM,  URL:  www.census.gov.  Entry-level  Occs  are  the  firms  in  the  Phone  Survey  with  entry-level  jobs.  Twelve  firms  in  this 
data  base  did  not  have  a company  size.  Firms  are  only  included  in  HR/LS  Survey  if  they  had  both  a Human  Resource  and  Line 
Supervisor  survey  administered.  Both  firms  that  had  a Human  Resource  Survey  administered  but  not  a Line  Supervisor  were 
large  and  one  was  in  the  trade  and  communication  industry  and  one  was  in  the  business  service  industry. 
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Table  1:  Industry  of  Entry-Level  JOBS  in  Sample 


Percent  in  Each  Industry 

Total 

Large 

| Medium 

Small 

Co.  Size 
Unclass. 

Agriculture  and  Mining 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Construction 

2.0 

0.6 

4.4 

1.6 

0.0 

Manufacturing 

14.9 

7.7 

12.4 

23.3 

18.8 

Trade  and  Communication 

2.9 

5.8 

3.0  1.1 

0.0 

Public  Utilities 

2.0 

5.6 

0.0 

1.6 

0.0 

Wholesale  Trade 

2.2 

0.0 

3.7 

2.7 

4.6 

Retail  Trade 

21.1 

14.4 

21.1 

28.6 

9.1 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

8.2 

11.5 

11.8 

0.5 

22.7 

Services  (Not  Elsewhere  Classified) 

7.7 

5.2 

16.2 

2.7 

9.1 

Business  Services 

24.9 

14.4 

19.9 

34.9 

36.4 

Education 

4.6 

12.1 

2.5 

0.0 

0.0 

Hotel  and  Lodging 

9.7 

21.8 

5.6 

3.2 

0.0 

Government 

0.7 

2.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Total  Number  Jobs 

546 

174 

161 

189 

22 

Data  in  this  table  are  the  jobs  listed  by  firms  in  the  Phone  Script  as  being  entry-level.  Table  shows  number  of  individual  job  titles 
in  firms  in  each  industry.  It  does  not  represent  openings.  Percents  may  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding. 


Table  2:  Industry  of  FIRMS  without  Entry-Level  Employment  Opportunities 


Percent  in  Each  Category 

No  Entry- 
Level  Job 

No  Longer  in 
Business 

Total 

Number 

Called 

Total 

26.4 

18.1 

986 

Industry 

Agriculture  and  Mining 

0.0 

0.0 

1 

Construction 

13.3 

3.3 

30 

Manufacturing 

22.4 

31.1 

183 

Trade  and  Communication 

15.4 

7.7 

13 

Public  Utilities 

38.3 

35.3 

34 

Wholesale  Trade 

11.1 

22.2 

18 

Retail  Trade 

17.6 

14.4 

125 

Finance,  Insurance  & Real  Estate 

27.8 

8.3 

72 

Services  (NEC) 

20.8 

13.2 

53 

Business  Services 

34.2 

16.2 

407 

Education 

0.0 

27.3 

11 

Hotel  and  Lodging 

4.6 

4.6 

22 

Government 

50.0 

0.00 

2 

Unclassified 

26.7 

13.3 

15 

Firm  Size 

Large 

13.3 

3.6 

83 

Medium 

20.7 

14.2 

247 

Small 

39.0 

15.5 

477 

Unknown 

6.7 

36.9 

179 

Total  Number  Firms 

260 

178 

986 

a size  that  did  not  hire  entry-level  workers  or  that  were  no  longer 
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Table  3:  Size  of  Firms  with  Entry-Level  Jobs 


Percent  in  Each  Firm  Size 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

Number 

Agriculture  and  Mining 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

Construction 

9.1 

63.6 

! 27.3 

11 

Manufacturing 

16.9 

26.0 

57.1 

77 

Trade  and  Communication 

62.5 

25.0 

12.5 

16 

Public  Utilities 

72.7 

0.0 

! 27.3 

11 

Wholesale  Trade 

0.0 

54.6 

45.6 

11 

Retail  Trade 

22.1 

30.1 

47.8 

113 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

50.0 

47.5 

2.5 

40 

Services  (Not  Elsewhere  Classified) 

22.5 

65.0 

12.5 

40 

Business  Services 

20.3 

26.0 

53.7 

123 

Education 

84.0 

16.0 

0. 

25 

Hotel  and  Lodging 

71.7  i 

17.0 

11.3 

53 

Government 

100.0  1 

0.0 

0.0 

4 

Data  in  this  table  are  jobs  listed  by  firms  in  the  Phone  Script  as  being  of  entry-level.  Table  shows  how  the  entry-level  jobs  in  each 
industry  are  distributed  by  size  of  firm.  Percents  may  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding.  Twenty-four  firms  do  not  fall  into  one 
of  the  three  sizes:  four  in  manufacturing,  one  in  wholesale  trade,  two  in  retail  trade,  seven  in  fire,  two  in  services  not  elsewhere 
classified,  and  eight  in  business  services. 


Table  4:  Characteristics  of  Entry-Level  Jobs 


Characteristic 

Total 

Large 

S Medium 

Small 

Percent  requiring  less  than  high  school  education 

37.5 

40.7 

j 37.7 

35.3 

Percent  requiring  no  work  experience 

34.1 

36.6 

22.3 

41.2 

Average  number  of  expected  hires 

34.9 

77.2 

26.9 

2.4 

Average  percent  female  in  job 

49.5 

50.8 

51.2 

46.3 

Average  hourly  wage 

$10.00 

$10.50 

| $10.00 

i $9.50 

Occupational  Distribution 

Managerial/Professional 

2.2 

0.6 

4.4 

2.1 

Technician 

1.5 

1.2 

1.3 

1.6 

Sales 

13.5 

11.5 

10.6 

19.1 

Administrative  Support 

44.3 

48.3 

49.1 

35.0 

Services 

16.3 

20.1 

18.6 

12.2 

Protective  Services 

2.2 

4.6 

1.3 

0.5 

Agriculturally-related  occupations 

0.7 

0.0 

0.0 

2.1 

Craft 

1.8 

1.2 

1.3 

3.2 

Laborers/Operatives 

17.2 

12.6 

13.6 

24.3 

Number  of  Entry-Level  Jobs 

546 

174 

161 

189 

Numbers  are  percentages  of  each  firm  size  that  fall  into  the  designated  category.  Jobs  are  those  listed  by  firms  in  the  Phone 
Survey  as  being  of  entry-level.  Percents  may  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding.  Twenty-four  firms  do  not  fall  into  one  of  the 
three  sizes. 
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Table  5:  Correlates  of  Log  Hourly  Pay  in  Entry-Level  Jobs-Regression  Analysis 


Correlate 

Regression 

Coefficient 

Standard 

Error 

t Value 

Large  Company 

0.039 

0.031 

1.26 

Business  Services 

-0.039 

0.035 

-1.10 

Retail 

-0.222 

0.040 

-5.59 

High  school  graduation  not  required 

-0.098 

0.035 

-2.78 

No  work  experience  required 

-0.113 

0.034 

-3.28 

Intercept 

2.367 

0.028 

85.10 

"r1 

0.217 

Number  of  Observations 

304 

Relationships  are  based  on  ordinary  least  squares  regression  coefficients  with  the  log  of  hourly  wage  as  the  dependent  variable. 
The  bolded  coefficients  indicate  that  the  coefficient  is  significantly  different  from  zero  at  p < .05. 


Table  6:  Recruitment  Methods 


Percent  Using  Each  Method 

Total 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

Referrals/Walk-ins 

80.5 

84.0 

80.0 

84.0 

Verbal  networking 

77.9 

80.0 

72.0 

88.0 

Newspaper 

66.2 

60.0 

60.0 

76.0 

Hiring  from  Within 

62.3 

72.0 

56.0 

56.0 

Web  posting 

54.5 

76.0 

52.0 

40.0 

Job  Bulletins 

51.9 

76.0 

36.0 

44.0 

Schools  and  colleges 

49.4 

60.0 

52.0 

36.0 

State  Employment  Service 

41.6 

56.0 

48.0 

20.0 

Job  fairs 

33.8 

60.0 

28.0 

12.0 

Staffing/Temp  Services 

30.3 

20.0 

36.0 

37.5 

TV/Radio 

13.2 

20.0 

16.0 

0.0 

Number  of  Firms 

77 

25 

25 

25 

Numbers  represent  the  percent  of  respondents  who  say  they  use  each  method  for  recruiting  employees  for  the  entry-level 
position. 
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Table  7:  Characteristics  Needed  to  be  Hired  in  Entry-Level  Jobs 


Characteristic 

Total 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

Percent  saying  that: 

Speak  English  very  well? 

37.7 

28.0 

36.0 

48.0 

Understand  English  very  well? 

50.0 

60.0 

36.0 

56.0 

The  hiring  decision  depends  very  much  on: 

Criminal  record 

36.8 

44.0 

25.0 

44.0 

History  of  substance  abuse  or  mental  problems 

32.4 

36.0 

20.8 

37.5 

No  recent  work  history 

16.2 

25.0 

12.5 

12.0 

Long  period  of  unemployment 

6.7 

8.0 

0.0 

8.0 

Only  short-term  job  experience 

13.5 

12.5 

13.0 

16.0 

Percent  saying  required  before  employment  can  begin: 

Drug  test 

21.3 

32.0 

26.1 

4.0 

Medical  exam 

16.0 

32.0 

13.0 

0.0 

Fingerprinting 

13.0 

32.0 

4.3 

0.0 

Credit  check 

12.0 

20.0 

4.3 

8.0 

US  citizenship 

72.0 

68.0 

65.2 

84.0 

No  felonies 

34.2 

40.0 

26.1 

36.0 

References 

77.3 

72.0 

78.3 

80.0 

Drivers  license 

33.3 

32.0 

34.8 

32.0 

Language  other  than  English 

14.9 

20.8 

17.4 

8.0 

Minimum  age 

65.3 

76.0 

52.2 

64.0 

Certificate  or  license 

8.0 

24.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Test 

29.3 

32.0 

30.4 

20.0 

Physical  ability 

40.0 

60.0 

21.7 

36.0 

Number  of  Firms 

77 

25 

25 

25 

I 
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Table  8:  The  Characteristics  Mentioned  of  an  Ideal  Employee 


Number  Firms  Mentioning  Each  Characteristic  in 
Describing  an  Ideal  Employee 

Total 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

Dependable 

26 

12 

7 

7 

Communication  skills 

21 

4 

13 

4 

Education/experience/skill  requirements 

19 

7 

9 

3 

Hard  working/good  work  ethic 

19 

5 

6 

8 

Friendly 

18 

6 

8 

4 

Initiative 

17 

4 

6 

7 

Positive  attitude 

13 

4 

5 

4 

Flexibility 

13 

6 

4 

3 

Team  player 

11 

1 

7 

3 

Wants  to  learn 

10 

1 

3 

6 

Customer  service 

9 

3 

5 

1 

Hygiene/appearance 

8 

3 

3 

2 

Trainable/smart 

8 

4 

0 

4 

Accurate/Detail  oriented 

8 

1 

5 

2 

Follows  rules/supervisor 

5 

3 

0 

2 

Honesty 

5 

1 

2 

2 

Leadership  ability 

4 

1 

3 

0 

Creativity 

3 

0 

2 

1 

Work  with  stress 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Compassion/sensitivity 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Problem  solving 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Work  alone/independent 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Multitask 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Understand  culture  of  work 

2 

0 

1 

1 

Organized 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Number  of  Firms 

77 

25 

25 

25 

Dependable  includes  reliable  or  good  attendance.  Friendly  includes  personal  skills.  Initiative  includes  motivation,  dedication,  and 
wants  to  work.  Honesty  includes  integrity.  Team  player  includes  cooperation  and  working  with  others. 
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Table  9:  Characteristics  of  Entry-Level  Jobs 


Characteristic 

Total 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

Education 

Percent  with  no  educational  requirement 

43.4 

32.0 

43.8 

48.0 

Percent  having  no  high  school  graduation  (actual) 

8.8 

0.0 

15.0 

12.5 

Percent  having  at  least  some  college  (actual) 

38.2 

36.3 

25.0 

50.0 

Work  Experience 

Percent  requiring  no  experience 

60.5 

64.0 

54.2 

60.0 

Percent  having  no  work  experience 

7.0 

0.0 

9.5 

12.5 

Worker  Attributes 

Average  number  full-time 

67.7 

188.1 

15.9 

5.0 

Average  number  part-time 

17.0 

46.4 

7.6 

1.6 

Average  number  temporary 

7.9 

8.6 

14.5 

1.6 

Reason  for  Leaving 

Percent  say  average  person  leaves  within  2 yrs. 

67.6 

45.5 

73.9 

83.3 

Percent  say  reason  is  promotion 

36.2 

39.1 

36.4 

40.9 

Percent  say  quit  for  better  job  opportunity 

30.4 

43.5 

36.4 

18.2 

Percent  say  quit  for  negative  work  conditions 

5.8 

4.4 

0.0 

13.6 

Average  percent  promoted  within  two  years 

27.3 

24.8 

24.3 

36.1 

Criteria  for  promotion 

Percent  not  likely  to  be  promoted 

1.5 

0.0 

0.0 

4.6 

Competitive  selection 

4.4 

8.3 

0.0 

0.0 

Seniority 

5.9 

8.3 

4.8 

0.0 

Experience 

20.6 

25.0 

14.3 

22.7 

Education/training/certificate 

2.9 

8.3 

0.0 

0.0 

Good  performance  in  current  job 

51.5 

41.7 

61.9 

54.6 

Specific  skills 

17.7 

12.5 

19.1 

22.7 

Availability 

5.9 

0.0 

9.5 

9.1 

Soft  skills  (e.g.,  trainable,  responsible) 

44.1 

37.5 

47.6 

50.0 

Pay 

Average  hourly  wage 

9.62 

10.12 

8.96 

9.72 

Percent  not  possible  to  ever  make  $10  an  hour 

15.3 

8.7 

13.0 

25.0 

Percent  not  possible  to  ever  make  $15  an  hour 

53.6 

47.8 

71.4 

43.5 

Characteristics  of  job 

Percent  saying  difficult  to  find  qualified  applicants 

72.4 

64.0 

79.2 

72.0 

Percent  with  union  representation 

25.0 

44.0 

28.0 

0.0 

Percent  providing  training 

50.7 

60.9 

41.7 

50.0 

Percent  saying  demand  is  increasing  in  last  2 years 

67.0 

56.5 

54.2 

75.0 

Number  of  Firms 

77 

25 

25 

25 
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Table  10:  Fringe  Benefits  and  Employment 


Characteristic 

Total 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

Percent  companies  that  provide: 

Medical 

89.6 

92.0 

96.0 

80.0 

Paid  vacation 

83.1 

88.0 

92.0 

68.0 

Dental 

83.1 

88.0 

88.0 

76.0 

Paid  sick  leave 

79.2 

76.0 

96.0 

68.0 

Retirement 

70.1 

88.0 

68.0 

52.0 

Vision 

62.3 

76.0 

64.0 

48.0 

Life  insurance 

61.0 

84.0 

60.0 

40.0 

Flexible  spending 

51.3 

60.0 

60.0 

32.0 

Flexible  hours 

49.4 

72.0 

36.0 

40.0 

Tuition  reimbursement 

42.9 

64.0 

36.0 

32.0 

Bonuses 

42.9 

36.0 

32.0 

60.0 

Profit  sharing 

31.2 

24.0 

32.0 

36.0 

Paid  maternity  leave 

23.4 

20.0 

28.0 

24.0 

Stock  options 

18.7 

36.0 

8.0 

12.0 

Child  care  assistance 

17.1 

24.0 

20.0 

4.0 

Paid  paternity  leave 

13.0 

16.0 

20.0 

4.0 

Job  sharing 

12.0 

16.0 

4.0 

16.0 

Paid  child  care 

6.5 

12.0 

4.0 

4.0 

None 

1.3 

4.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Percent  requiring  to  receive  benefits: 

Work  minimum  number  hours  a week 

62.3 

72.0 

72.0 

48.0 

Work  minimum  number  of  hours  in  a year 

55.8  ' 

60.0 

56.0 

48.0 

Number  of  Firms 

77 

25 

25 

25 
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Table  1 1:  Competencies  and  Skills  Needed  for  Success  in  Entry-Level  Jobs  by  Firm  Size 


Percent  Citing  Each  Knowledge  or  Skill 

Total 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

Competencies 

Interpersonal  skills  (working  on  teams,  teaching  others,  serving 
customers,  leading,  negotiating,  and  working  well  with  people  from 
culturally  diverse  backgrounds) 

78.7 

76.0 

80.0 

80.0 

Resources  (allocating  time,  money,  materials,  and  staff) 

55.4 

56.0 

50.0 

60.0 

Information  (acquiring  and  evaluating  data,  organizing  and 
maintaining  files,  interpreting  and  communicating  information,  and 
using  computers  to  process  information) 

41.3 

44.0 

40.0 

40.0 

Systems  (understanding  social,  organizational,  and  technological 
systems,  monitoring  and  correcting  performance,  and  designing  or 
improving  systems) 

32.4 

32.0 

29.2 

36.0 

Equipment  (selecting  equipment  and  tools,  applying  technology 
to  specific  tasks,  and  maintaining  and  troubleshooting  technologies) 

16.0 

8.0 

12.0 

28.0 

"Hard."  Skills 

Communication 

79.7 

84.0 

76.0 

79.2 

Reading 

46.7 

40.0 

40.0 

60.0 

Problem  solving 

40.5 

28.0 

37.5 

56.0 

Writing 

36.5 

48.0 

32.0 

29.2 

Equipment 

24.6 

21.7 

26.1 

26.1 

Math 

22.7 

20.0 

16.0 

32.0 

Software  or  programming 

16.9 

4.4 

20.8 

25.0 

"Soft"  Skills 

Reliability  (can  be  relied  upon  to  show  up  to  work  and  follow 
through  on  projects) 

98.7 

100.0 

100.0 

96.0 

Integrity/honesty  (chooses  ethical  courses  of  action) 

94.7 

96.0 

96.0 

92.0 

Listening  (attends  to  and  interprets  verbal  messages  from  others) 

88.0 

80.0 

80.0 

96.0 

Responsibility  (exerts  high  levels  of  effort  and  strives  to  achieve 
goals) 

81.3 

68.0 

84.0 

92.0 

Personal  hygiene  (maintains  appropriate  cleanliness  and 
chooses  appropriate  attire  for  the  position) 

74.7 

84.6 

68.0 

72.0 

Knowing  how  to  learn  (acquires  and  applies  new  knowledge 
and  skills) 

73.3 

80.0 

56.0 

84.0 

Sociability  (works  and  interacts  well  with  others) 

65.3 

68.0 

64.0 

64.0 

Self  management  (assesses  self  accurately,  sets  personal  goals, 
monitors  progress,  and  exhibits  self-control) 

64.9 

66.7 

56.0 

72.0 

Diversity  (functions  in  a multi-cultural  and  diverse  work 
environment) 

62.2 

76.0 

66.7 

44.0 

Self-esteem  (maintains  a positive  view  of  self  and  of  one's  job) 

57.3 

68.0 

40.0 

64.0 

Problem  solving  (recognizes  problems  and  devising  and 
implementing  plans  to  solve  them) 

48.0 

48.0 

36.0 

60.0 

Decision  making  (prioritizes  goals,  generates  alternatives  and 
considers  risks,  chooses  best  alternative) 

34.7 

20.0 

40.0 

44.0 

Creative  thinking  (generates  new  ideas) 

22.7 

24.0 

12.0 

32.0 

Number  of  Firms 

75 

25 

25 

25  1 

Percent  saying  competency  is  extremely  important  for  doing  job.  Definitions  were  provided  to  the  respondent. 
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Table  12:  Specific  Skills  Needed  in  to  Succeed  in  Entry-Level  Jobs  by  Firm  Size 


12A:  Writing,  Communication,  Reading 


Percent  Citing  Each  Knowledge  or  Skill 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

Writing 

Fill  out  forms 

80.0 

64.0 

64.0 

Take  telephone  messages 

76.0 

64.0 

64.0 

Short  notes/simple  memos 

72.0 

68.0 

76.0 

Record  data  time  (etc.)  into  a log 

72.0 

56.0 

76.0 

Simple  sentences 

68.0 

68.0 

72.0 

Letters 

36.0 

28.0 

48.0 

Proofread 

36.0 

24.0 

52.0 

Organize  information  for  a brief  report 

36.0 

24.0 

32.0 

Communication 

Choose  words  appropriate  to  workplace 

92.0 

80.0 

88.0 

Interact  with  coworkers 

92.0 

92.0 

100.0 

Give  spoken  instructions 

80.0 

60.0 

84.0 

Be  perceptive  of  verbal  and  nonverbal  clues 

80.0 

84.0 

96.0 

Deal  with  customers 

72.0 

84.0 

76.0 

Make  and  receive  business  phone  calls 

60.0 

68.0 

64.0 

Explain  products  and  services 

60.0 

52.0 

64.0 

Handle  complaints 

44.0 

68.0 

68.0 

Sell  a product 

44.0 

32.0 

40.0 

Reading 

Safety  warnings 

96.0 

64.0 

48.0 

Written  instructions 

88.0 

68.0 

80.0 

Manuals 

84.0 

56.0 

72.0 

Work-related  schedules 

84.0 

80.0 

76.0 

Memos  and  letters 

76.0 

64.0 

76.0 

Forms 

72.0 

72.0 

80.0 

Product  labels 

68.0 

44.0 

44.0 

Logs  and  journals 

60.0 

44.0 

52.0 

Telephone  book 

56.0 

44.0 

36.0 

Shipping  labels 

52.0 

28.0 

56.0 

Computer  printout 

52.0 

44.0 

56.0 

Maps 

40.0 

32.0 

20.0 

Contracts  and  agreements 

36.0 

32.0 

32.0 

Invoices 

28.0 

40.0 

52.0 

Number  of  Firms 

25 

25 

25 

Types  of  skills  expected  to  use. 
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12B:  Math,  Problem-Solving,  Equipment,  Software/Programming 


Percent  Citing  Each  Knowledge  or  Skill 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

Math 

Simple  addition/subtraction 

76.0 

48.0 

68.0 

Multiplication/division 

60.0 

28.0 

56.0 

Use  business  equipment  (e.g.,  calculator) 

60.0 

36.0 

64.0 

Estimate 

48.0 

24.0 

40.0 

Ratios,  fractions,  decimals,  percents 

44.0 

20.0 

44.0 

Perform  simple  measurements 

44.0 

28.0 

44.0 

Make  change 

40.0 

20.0 

40.0 

Simple  equations 

36.0 

16.0 

40.0 

Use  measurement  instruments 

28.0 

28.0 

52.0 

Compute/figure  discounts  (etc.) 

24.0 

12.0 

28.0 

Interpret  data 

16.0 

12.0 

28.0 

Problem  solving 

Identify  work-related  problems 

76.0 

64.0 

88.0 

Sort  and  categorize  information 

68.0 

60.0 

64.0 

Gather  information 

64.0 

52.0 

68.0 

Identify  potential  solutions  to  problems 

64.0 

60.0 

84.0 

Prioritize  tasks 

60.0 

68.0 

84.0 

Identify  barriers  to  solutions 

48.0 

52.0 

76.0 

Evaluate  results 

32.0 

40.0 

60.0 

Equipment 

Telephone  systems 

68.0 

62.5 

72.0 

Copiers 

52.0 

50.0 

60.0 

Fax  machines 

44.0 

45.8 

56.0 

Windows  or  DOS  computers 

32.0 

50.0 

48.0 

Answering  machines 

28.0 

41.7 

48.0 

Macintosh  computers 

8.0 

12.5 

16.0 

Software  or  Program  Skills 

Word  processing 

16.7 

36.0 

40.0 

Email 

8.3 

28.0 

52.0 

Spreadsheet 

4.2 

24.0 

36.0 

Database 

4.2 

40.0 

32.0 

Internet  browsers 

4.0 

24.0 

32.0 

Multimedia  authoring 

0.0 

4.0 

8.0 

Desktop  publishing 

0.0 

8.0 

0.0 

Financial  inventory 

0.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Graphics  software 

0.0 

16.0 

8.0 

Web  page  design 

0.0 

16.0 

8.0 

Number  of  Firms 

25 

25 

25 
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Table  13:  Skills  Needed  for  Success  in  this  Position  and  the  Next 


13A:  Writing,  Communication,  Reading 


Percent  Citing  Each  Knowledge  or  Skill 

This 

Position 

Next 

Position 

Writing 

Short  notes/simple  memos 

72.0 

82.6 

Simple  sentences 

69.3 

78.3 

Fill  out  forms 

69.3 

75.4 

Tale  telephone  messages 

68.0 

76.8 

Record  data  time  (etc.)  into  a log 

68.0 

78.3 

Letters 

37.3 

58.0 

Proofread 

37.3 

59.4 

Organize  information  for  a brief  report 

30.7 

62.3 

Communication 

Interact  with  coworkers 

94.7 

89.9 

Choose  words  appropriate  to  workplace 

86.7 

84.1 

Be  perceptive  of  verbal  and  nonverbal  clues 

86.7 

85.5 

Deal  with  customers 

77.3 

82.6 

Give  spoken  instructions 

74.7 

87.0 

Make  and  receive  business  phone  calls 

64.0 

81.2 

Handle  complaints 

60.0 

76.8 

Explain  products  and  services 

58.7 

71.0 

Sell  a product 

38.7 

47.8 

Reading 

Work-related  schedules 

80.0 

85.5 

Written  instructions 

78.7 

84.1 

Forms 

74.7 

87.0 

Memos  and  letters 

72.0 

79.7 

Manuals 

70.7 

79.7 

Safety  warnings 

69.3 

72.5 

Product  labels 

52.0 

66.7 

Logs  and  journals 

52.0 

68.1 

Computer  printout 

50.7 

72.5 

Shipping  labels 

45.3 

56.5 

Telephone  book 

45.3 

58.0 

Invoices 

40.0 

58.0 

Contracts  and  agreements 

33.3 

56.5 

Maps 

30.7 

39.1 

Number  of  Firms 

75 

75 
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13B:  Math,  Problem-Solving,  Equipment,  Software/Programming 


Percent  Citing  Each  Knowledge  or  Skill 

This 

Position 

Next 

Position 

Math 

Simple  addition/subtraction 

64.0 

73.9 

Use  business  equipment  (e.g.,  calculator) 

53.3 

60.9 

Multiplication/division 

48.0 

56.5 

Perform  simple  measurements 

38.7 

49.3 

Estimate 

37.3 

47.8 

Ratios,  fractions,  decimals,  percents 

36.0 

47.8 

Use  measurement  instruments 

36.0 

53.6 

Make  change 

33.3 

40.6 

Simple  equations 

30.7 

44.9 

Compute/figure  discounts  (etc.) 

21.3 

33.3 

Interpret  data 

18.7 

31.9 

Problem  solving 

Prioritize  tasks 

70.7 

84.1 

Gather  information 

61.3 

81.2 

Sort  and  categorize  information 

64.0 

78.3 

Identify  work-related  problems 

76.0 

89.9 

Identify  potential  solutions  to  problems 

69.3 

88.4 

Identify  barriers  to  solutions 

58.7 

84.1 

Evaluate  results 

44.0 

79.7 

Equipment 

Telephone  systems 

67.6 

82.4 

Copiers 

54.1 

66.2 

Fax  machines 

48.6 

61.8 

Windows  or  DOS  computers 

43.2 

57.4 

Answering  machines 

39.2 

54.4 

Macintosh  computers 

12.2 

29.4 

Software  or  Program  Skills 

Word  processing 

31.1 

45.8 

Email 

29.7 

48.5 

Database 

25.7 

39.7 

Spreadsheet 

21.6 

39.7 

Internet  browsers 

20.3 

29.4 

We  page  design 

8.1 

10.3 

Graphics  software 

8.1 

14.7 

Financial  inventory 

8.1 

16.2 

Multimedia  authoring 

4.1 

7.4 

Desktop  publishing 

2.7 

13.2 

Number  of  Firms 

75 

75 
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Jill  I 


EM  PL  O YMENT  OPPORTUNITY 


Date  & Time  of  Interview  | 7/24/9S  @ 10:30  am 

Company  Name  & Address: 

APS  Security 

120  Howard  St.  # 640 

San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

Phone  No.  : 

(415)  808-1700 

Fax  No.: 

Type  of  Company: 

Large 

Near  Public  Transportation? 

BART 

Contact  Person  & Title: 

Tina  Hinnant,  HR  Manager 

Jim  Bacigalupi,  Project  Manager  - (415)  895-3232 

Job  Title: 

Security  Officer 

Number  of  Hours  (F/T  or  P/T) 

F/T 

Salary: 

$ 8.45/hour 

Benefits: 

Paid  vacation 
Paid  sick  leave 
Retirement 

Medical,  dental,  vision 
Life  insurance 
Flex  hours 
Bonuses 

Duties: 

ID  check 
Customer  service 

Qualifications: 

College  but  no  degree 
2 years  prior  experience 

Number  of  Openings: 

600  in  the  next  12  months 

DHS  Contact  Person  | John  Bailey  - (415)  557-5204 

Comments:  Please  be  advised  that  any  additional  communication  with  the  employer  should  go  directly 
through  the  Job  Developer  who  was  present  during  the  interview.  Also,  be  aware  of  the  dates  of  the 
interviews  were  conducted.  Although  the  information  may  be  outdated,  it  can  still  serve  as  a valuable  tool 
for  any  friture  references.  Once  again,  1 would  like  to  stress  the  importance  of  being  very  discreet  when 
contacting  the  employer  and  inquiring  about  the  job  information.  Although  the  employer  was  very  generous 
in  giving  us  the  initial  information,  it  can  be  very  overwhelming  if  too  many  job  developers  call  all  at  once. 
If  our  office  here  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call. 
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